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“Wait. Let me turn over. Here, give me 
your hand.” 

Shadows lengthened in the room and 
along the white body that was velvet to 
his touch. Both sought to prolong the love 
act past all time, past forever. 

“Fm sorry, darling,” she gasped. “But 
it was so good, so wonderful, | had to bite 
you or scream. | wish you'd bite me.” Her 
head trailed lightly along his thigh that 
glistened with perspiration. “I wish you'd 
bite me hard enough to hurt.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I like to be 
hurt. | think most women do. If it’s not an 
unflattering hurt, that is. And now, dar- 
ling, we'd better get up before my hus- 
band comes home. He might not under- 
stand .. .” 
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SUBURBAN AFFAIR 





I 


For as long as Ned had known her—a matter, now, of 
some ten years—Ronnie Bailey had danced as though her 
sex life depended on caresses set to music. Even when 
she was sixteen or so, the boys, approaching her for a 
dance, would wink and say, “Well, I’m going to have a 
workout now with Ronnie.” 

Later, when she was Ronnie Gardner and married to 
her first husband, she had kept on dancing with the boys. 
Now she was Ronnie Bailey and, by virtue of Bill’s 
wealth, supposedly a leader in the community. But nothing 
had dimmed her dancing. 

She was certainly trying to lead Ned, as they circled the 
small, polished square of dance floor to the sickish-sweet 
tune of If I Ever Needed You... She was trying to lead 
him, he gathered, to the nearest place—such as her car 
during intermission—where they could make it together. 

She confirmed what needed no confirmation by mur- 
muring along with the music, “Brother—need you—do I 
ever. Why can’t we just sneak out the way we used to do?” 

He glanced at her small upturned face. Not a pretty 
face but an exciting one—sullen, sensuous, with a con- 
stant restless expression that matched the restlessness of 
her perfectly proportioned body in the short chic white 
dress. She pressed against him urgently. But this was one 
night when, for many reasons, Ned Stevens was not in- 
terested in sex, and he told her so. 

“I gave up sneaking out with you,” he told her mildly, 
“five years ago, remember? When you married Bill.” 

Bill Bailey was Ronnie’s second husband. Ned had al- 
most been her first husband. He was not sorry he had 
lost her to another man. Going home every night to all 
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that sex and fun would have had much in its favor. But 
when he was downtown knocking his brains out to earn a 
living for them he would have had to wonder who was 
enjoying the bed and board he provided. Ned’s wife, Elea- 
nor, gave him no such worries. 

He had not wanted to get tied up with the Baileys 
again, to accept their invitations to cocktails at their fif- 
teen-room house, followed by dinner here at the club. But 
Eleanor had brushed aside his objections. 

“Honestly, Ned, you’re just being sentimental. Why, 
your romance with Ronnie was over ten years ago. If Bill 
Bailey can help you—as he will if you let him—it seems 
pretty silly to let an old and very dead romance stand in 
your way.” 

The very dead romance was saying, “Don’t be dull. 
What difference does it make to Eleanor and Bill if we 
spend a day at the Barclay again making love, the way 
we did last time? I haven’t had a day like that since, have 
you?” 

“Uh-uh. Most of the girls I know can’t spend that much 
time—they have to make it on their lunch hour,” 

He grinned down at her mercilessly. The thought of a 
man enjoying other partners after sleeping with Ronnie 
would not sit well with her. Ronnie really was an expert— 
a “sexpert,” she called herself with a kind of mischievous 
audacity that made her amusing rather than annoying. 
She liked to believe that no man, having known her, could 
be really happy without her. 

She said pleasantly, “I hate you. But let’s do meet 
downtown next week. You know what sex with Bill is 
like.” 

“I ought to. You’ve told me often enough.” 

She frowned. “I have to tell someone, don’t I?” 

The music ended with a final crashing of cymbals or 
whatever passes for cymbals in modern orchestras. Ned 
nodded and smiled and spoke to assorted club members 
as he led Ronnie off the floor. They took a short flight of 
stairs to the little dining balcony where they had left his 
wife and her husband, 

Bill Bailey rose politely, asked his wife, “Enjoy it, hon- 
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ey? The two of you dance together very well, I must say.” 
The Baileys had lately returned from a long stay on 
the Coast. Ronnie’s skin was still the color of dark gold 
from the California sun. Against her suntan, the white 
dress was blazing. When she smiled, she showed dazzling 
teeth. “We ought to dance well together,” she said. “We've 
done it often enough.” She dropped into her chair. 

Eleanor Stevens smiled in return. You could never tell 
from Eleanor’s smile, which was steady and nice like 
everything else about Eleanor, whether she was enjoying 
herself of dying a thousand deaths. Years ago, in Ned’s 
philandering days, Eleanor had been the only virgin he 
had known—probably one of the reasons he had asked 
her to marry him. Another reason had been her ability, 
even then, to take many things in her stride. At the mo- 
ment she was taking this evening in her stride. 

The party was a bust as far as Ned was concerned. He 
had not wanted to admire the Baileys’ beautiful new 
home, room by room and painting by ill-chosen painting. 
He had not liked Bill’s pointing out that the Scotch they 
were drinking was twenty years old and priced accord- 
ingly. 

They had not been chauffeured to the club in the Bail- 
eys’ air-conditioned Cadillac, The chauffeur, Bill had 
bragged modestly, was an economy measure—cheaper to 
pay his salary than to pay the repair bills that would come 
if Ronnie drove. Ned, clinging to a shred of identity, had 
insisted on bringing his own car along. 

So all right, the guy had dough. During the Second 
World War, after receiving a medical discharge, he had 
been a used car dealer. Through gray market deals he 
had parlayed a parking lot into a local agency and finally 
into the sales vice presidency of a motors firm. So, good 
for Bill Bailey. But did he have to keep apologizing for 
his wealth, whenever his listeners threatened to relax and 
forget that Bill was loaded? 

“Of course, it’s one of the less expensive Corots.” And, 
“Fact is, with the servant problem what it is, and everyone 
wanting small houses, we were able to pick this place up 
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for a song.” Or, finally, with a belly laugh, “Rich? Hell, 
I'm not rich, boy. Just rich in debts.” 

Bill Bailey knew, via that strange Osmosis which per- 
mits people who have money to smell out people who do 
not have money, that Ned Stevens wanted something from 
him. He knew there had been a purpose behind the 
frequent calls from Ned’s wife to Bill’s wife, the many of- 
fers of help in settling her home, the lunch to which 
Eleanor had invited Ronnie and which had resulted, with 
the unchanging reciprocity of the suburbs, in this eve- 
ning of cocktails and dinner. — 

Earlier in the evening, Ned had said bitterly, “Good 
God, Ellie, haven’t you any pride?” Now, resuming his 
seat beside Ronnie, picking up the oversize menu with 
its thick red cover and gilt lettering, Ned felt sorry for 
her. She looked smal] and slumped beside Bill’s red-haired, 
red-faced joviality and Bill’s eternal and inevitable cigar 
which must be making her faintly ill. When her smile 
faded, her face was white and tired. And was he seeing 
his world wryly—or was she shabby? 

Eleanor’s beige lace dress with its high neckline was 
wrong for the Grill Room of the Northboro Country Club. 
So was the tan clutch purse resting on the table beside 
her dark glasses. Ned noticed for the first time, with a 
sad, half-angry wrench, that a few gray hairs had started 
to show in the dark brown curly hair. And Eleanor was 
only thirty-three. From time to time her fingers wandered 
restlessly on the white damask cloth. 

Was she feeling despair as he was? 

She might not know as yet how many valid reasons 
existed for that despair. But she knew enough. She knew 
the evening had not been a success. She knew that she 
and Ned had pocketed their pride—she, her woman's 
pride and he, his man’s pride—for nothing. 

Bill Bailey was not going to help him. 

“Dessert, anyone?” Bill was inquiring collectively and 
individually around the table. 

“Just coffee.” 

“Same here.” 
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“Ned, how about a brandy for you and me? A little 
Courvoisier?” 

Eleanor’s eyes said, “Please don’t.” 

Ned said, “Don’t mind if I do.” 

Ronnie said, “Me too.” She explained to Ned, “Bill’s 
always trying to tell me what to do. That’s the worst of 
being married to someone old enough to be my father.” 

After that comment, it seemed to Ned, there was no 
-sequence any more to the words and actions of the dinner 
party. They were destroyed, all four of them beyond re- 
covery. Eleanor tried but made matters worse. Maybe it 
would be nice, she said, to have someone take care of 
you that way and tell you what to do instead of having to 
tell someone else what to do. 

That nice damned woman. That Eleanor. As though 
she had not humiliated him enough just by exposing them 
to this evening and to these people. 

Time turned into a blur of brandy and Bill’s bromides 
about How to Succeed With a Little Bit of Trying, and 
Ronnie’s shoulder touching his own and her knee touching 
his knee and, finally, her hand touching his thigh. The 
touch was light at first, a little pressing gesture that seemed 
to say, I’m bored as you are—what a shame we can't 
get off together and make it. After the second brandy, 
the hand seemed there to stay. 

Bill lit a fresh cigar, regarded its glowing tip for a min- 
ute, then said abruptly, “Ned, I never did believe in beat- 
ing about the bush. When there’s something to be said, 
I say, ‘Say it.’ ” 

A third round of brandies had been placed before them. 
Eleanor was regarding the fresh hot black coffee with 
fixed eyes. She must have known what was coming. 

Ned said, “Shoot.” 

Ronnie tried to interrupt. “Why is everyone getting so 
serious all of a sudden? Ned, darling, let’s dance—that’s 
a tango and you're one of the only two men I know who 
can tango.” 

Bill would not be interrupted. “Ronnie told me about 
your problem. Your business problem, that is.” 

Ned said, “She did?” Across the table, his eyes met 
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Eleanor’s and she was the first to flinch. Eleanor must 
have talked to Ronnie, and Ronnie to Bill. He felt half 
blind with rage. What in hell right did Eleanor have talk- 
ing about his problems? She was as bad, as disloyal as 
Ronnie was when she talked to Ned so frankly about 
Bill’s sexual inadequacies. 

_ His hand shook, lighting a fresh cigarette from the 
stub of the old one. Ronnie’s leg pressed more tightly 
against his beneath the table. Her hand was moving up- 
ward on his inner thigh. He tried to concentrate on her 
husband’s beefy face and condescending voice, 

Bill said, “I discussed you with our advertising depart- 
ment, Ned. I put in a really strong pitch. You're one 
helluva fine art director and any work coming out of your 
shop would be first rate. But it seems it’s company policy 
not to farm out work, They send it all to one agency,” 

“That’s understandable,” said Ned, pushing Ronnie’s 
hand away for the third time. “Big outfit like yours can’t 
afford to fool around with fly-by-nights like my outfit.” 

“Now, Ned, none of that. A man has to blow his own 
horn a little. If he won't do it himself, who will blow it 
for him?” 

Eleanor, with touching, if somewhat delayed loyalty, 
said, “A lot of people think well of Ned and his work— 
including me. He’s built up a fine little business, Bill,” 

Feeling the result of her searching, pressing hand, Ron- 
nie chuckled, not very steadily. “I'll say he has,” she 
agreed. 

“Speaking of building,” said Bill, “reminds me—don’ 
know why it should—of that boy of yours—what's his 
name? Borden?” 

“Gordon. He’s fine, thank you. Today’s his birthday, 
in fact. Eight years old.” 

“You don’t say. Eight years old, Well, time certainly 
flies, doesn’t it?” ` 

Time flies, and your wi fe is doing everything but un- 
zipping my fly, and if she does not Stop it, in just a minute 
I am going to let her have it. I am going to throw this nice 
fresh Scotch and soda the waiter has just brought me right 
in her pretty little puss, ice and all, and I am then going to 
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tell you, my fine fat friend, what your wife really needs and 
that she needs it bad. 

Of course, Ned considered, twirling his glass and re- 
maining vaguely aware of the music and the sounds of 
conversation at nearby tables and the quarreling of wait- 
ers, he would never do anything so drastic. If he did, 
Eleanor would probably never speak to him again and 
neither would a great many of Northboro’s more aflu- 
ent citizens, among whom he numbered several small but 
steady accounts. So he would not throw his drink down 
the front of Ronnie’s dress even though to Ned the gesture 
seemed important, a good means of ending the false Judas- 
friendship between Eleanor and Ronnie. 

Bill leaned back, belly protruding against the buttons 
of his jacket. He flicked thick cigar ash into his coffee cup 
despite the presence of ashtrays on the table. To Ned, in 
his excited state, the gesture seemed intolerably fasolek 

“Pye always, found, Ned, that in the long run a man 
feels better if he makes it on his own, without accepting 
favors from friends. Now you take me—” 

Ned murmured, “God forbid.” 

Ronnie whispered in Ned’s ear, “I wish you’d take me 
instead.” 

“Speaking of taking,” Eleanor said swiftly, “I think it’s 
time Ned took me home.” 

“No big rush,” Ned said. “Let’s finish our drinks.” At 
that moment, he would have been embarrassed if he had 
risen from the table. He shifted in his chair, did not 
bother making a fourth attempt to remove Ronnie’s hand. 

A spotlight on the dance floor circled a blonde singer. 
She wore a red sequined dress. Valiantly, against the other 
noise, she claimed in a torchy soprano, “There must 
be a way to make me forget that we’re through.” Bill kept 
explaining patiently that what a man got through the in- 
tercession of friends was not really his but theirs. Ronnie 
complained simultaneously that it was awfully stuffy in 
here and would Ned please take her outside for a breath 
of air. 

It seemed to Ned that the drink flew out of his hand of 
its own volition. He watched, fascinated, as ice cubes slid 
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between the half-exposed breasts of the girl beside him 
and the strain spread and widened on the front of her 
dress. Her eyes widened also and so did her mouth. “Ned. 
You stupid drunken pig, what do you think you’re doing?” 

Bill was on his feet saying much the same thing. People 
at nearby tables turned to stare, their attention caught as 
no singer could ever hope to catch it. 

Eleanor said, “Ned. Ned, please—” 

But Ned had pleased enough tonight, and he was fed to 
the teeth with pleasing. 

He explained calmly, “I’m simply cooling your wife 
off, Bill. This girl needed cooling. She’s been feeling me 
all night like I never was felt before.” 

Bill made a foolish half-swing, although at forty-seven 
and much out of condition he had no way of backing 
up the swing. The maitre d’ appeared at Bill’s side to 
murmur, “Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you please.” 

Ned said, “It’s all right. We were just leaving. Ready, 
Eleanor?” 

“Quite,” said Eleanor. She rose, dragging her five-year- 
old velvet wrap from the back of her chair. She stared 
straight ahead as she made her way down the stairs and 
through the lobby. She still did not speak as Ned backed 
calmly and slowly out of the crowded parking lot, re- 
membering to tip the attendant for services not rendered. 

When they reached the entrance to the Hutchinson Riv- 
er Parkway, Eleanor said, “Well, that did it.” 

“Yes,” said Ned, “that did it.” 


2 


For a Monday night at the end of the Labor Day week- 
end, traffic was unusually light. Ned marveled at his ability 
to notice the other cars, or any similar trifle. What he 
faced was catastrophe. 

He had just made a spectacle of himself before a large 
portion of the membership of the Northboro Country 
Club. He had publicly humiliated his wife and he had 
earned the undying enmity of a man whose influence 
spread far and wide. A man whose mild murmur, on the 
links or in the locker room or across a cocktail, would 
have the force of an army tank, 

I don’t know—that Ned Stevens—seems to me he’s un- 
raveling, coming apart at the seams. Pretty unstable guy. 
I don’t know as I’d consider him to handle your account. 

On the credit side perhaps, Ronnie Bailey would not 
speak to him again, which was just fine with Ned. He had 
enough troubles without acquiring a playmate to call him 
at the office and wheedlingly ask, “Why can’t we? When 
can we?” | 

The evening was warm, star-spangled. The dashboard 
clock was at half-past nine. Probably later the traffic would 
increase. People off on a weekend wanted to squeeze out 
the last ounce of pleasure. Then the lucky bastards would 
chase back to their jobs, to the safety and security of a 
regular fixed income. Tomorrow morning Ned would go 
back to a lonely office. Last week he had finally had to 
let his secretary go. But the unpaid bills would be waiting 
and the sickening realization that he could no longer put 
off filing a petition of bankruptcy. 

The pressure of his thoughts hammered at him from 

15- 
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within, throbbing at his temples, tensing his foot on the 
gas pedal. 

Eleanor cried in alarm, “Hey. Slow down.” 

He slowed down, moving from the passing lane back 
to the inside one. 

Eleanor, he grasped, was trying to tell him something, 
At the slower speed, he heard her. 

“Darling, you did exactly the right thing. I was furious 
at the time, but now I’m glad.” 

“Why are you glad?” he demanded. “Just to be nice? 
No matter what happens, is that all you can do—be nice?” 

Trees, lamp posts, other cars shot by. A pale blue 
Thunderbird passed them, its young driver holding one 
hand on the wheel and apparently using the other hand to 
remove his passenger’s dress. About a hundred years ago 
Ned had done things like that. Now life was just the 
house, the mortgage, the insurance, the boy, the sitter, the 
bills and sex happening with all the excitement of an 
absent-minded midnight snack, 

“Tm glad because you told her off. And I’m glad you 
told her husband what kind of girl she is. Imagine the 
nerve of that littlke—that little bitch. She’s had two hus- 
bands. How many does she want?” 

Her hand was touching his knee and he wished she 
would take the hand away. He did not want anyone touch- 
ing him, not even his wife. He pushed in the dashboard 
lighter, lit a fresh cigarette. “Oh, well,” he commented 
hurtingly, “Ronnie always was a hot little number.” 

Silence. They passed the King Street exit. Thank God 
theirs was next. Eleanor meant to understand his throw- 
ing a drink down Ronnie Bailey’s dress the way Eleanor, 
sooner or later, understood everything. Ned did not want 
her to understand. He wanted a fight. He wanted some 
physical engagement that would relieve his inner torment. 

Eleanor said softly, “I’m sorry I made you go there to- 
night, darling. I guess I’m pretty naive, but it never oc- 
curred to me that you and Ronnie Bailey had once been— 
lovers.” She held her dark glasses in her lap and played 
with the earpieces, a habit she had when she felt upset 
or embarrassed. “But I know business hasn’t been good, 
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and you’re too proud to ask a friend to help. I thought if 
I put a bug in Ronnie’s ear—” 

“Why not forget the whole incident?” he asked too 
mildly. 

But women could not forget. Whatever else a woman 
could or could not do, she could not forget. Women re- 
called for years exactly where you had been and what 
you had been saying the first time you took one of them 
to bed. If you could not be at the hospital when the baby 
was born for any number of perfectly good reasons, they 
did not forget that either, and they forgave you all the rest 
of your life. Eleanor could not forget tonight. . 

“T can’t forget, Ned, now that I know the two of you 
were lovers. If she ever called you in town or anything, 
you wouldn’t see her again, would you?” 

“If I wanted to, I would.” 

“Ned, don’t say things like that, please.” Her hand 
pressed his knee more urgently and his foot pressed down 
away from her touch in revulsion against this endless 
possessiveness of everyone everywhere. Their car leaped 
forward in the same instant that the blue Thunderbird 
slowed down. 

There was a giant sound of rending steel as Ned’s car 
crashed into the blue one. He had flung his arm across 
Eleanor. The gesture was automatic after years of having 
their son in the front seat beside him, a person to be pro- 
tected from sudden stops. 

He asked, “You all right?” 

“Yes, I’m all right,” Eleanor returned shakily, “but my 
glasses are broken.” 

“So’s the windshield,” Ned observed. The front of the 
car was caved in. The Thunderbird’s blond, crewcut driv- 
er, who looked like a college kid, yanked open Ned’s door 
in a furious gesture. The Thunderbird was probably his 
old man’s and the kid would get hell for bringing it home 
with scars. Ned stepped out and stood beside him. 

“What in hell do you think you’re doing?” the boy de- 
manded shrilly. His voice held outrage, an emotion he 
might later outgrow. He was tall, about four inches taller 
than Ned’s five foot eight. His girl stayed in the car, 
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watching, as Eleanor did, while traffic piled up behind 
them. 

Ned said pleasantly, “I don’t think I’m doing anything 
now. I think I drove into the back of your car a minute 
ago. I have insurance. Let me give you my license num- 
ber.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “a wise guy. Somebody could have ; 
been killed. You almost knocked my girl through the wind- 
shield, you stupid, drunken, sonofabitch. And you have 
insurance, so it’s all right.” 

Ned swung, a stupid yet joyous thing to do. All evening 
he had been aching to hit someone. The boy was in mag- 
nificent condition—probably from track or lightweight box- 
ing, judging by the solid wall that was his stomach 
muscle, when Ned’s fist plowed into him. 

The kid reached out with the longest arm Ned had ever 
seen. As he saw the fist coming, Ned thought, longingly, 
that he might be beaten to a pulp and therefore might 
not have to show up at his office tomorrow. 

A hand grabbed the boy’s arm. Ned had seen the patrol 
car pull to a stop, but somehow had not associated the 
car or the trooper with himself. Now, though, the trooper 
was in charge. He said, “Take it easy. Anybody hurt?” 

The boy said sullenly, “No, but someone might have 
been killed. This stupid bastard drove right into us.” 

The trooper made notes in his report book. He looked 
thoughtfully at Ned. “License?” he asked. He perused the 
license quickly. There were no previous infractions on it. 
He turned to the boy, repeated, “License?” 

Ned realized why the kid had been shrill. “You've 
been picked up for speeding in New York,” the trooper 
pointed out. 

“This time was my fault,” Ned said. The kid continued 
to glare. 

A tow car bore down on them but, once the cars were 
extricated from one another, Ned found his would still 
run. 

Eleanor said, “You’re in no shape to drive, Ned. Move 
over,” 

He moved over. His fury was temporarily spent. He 
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was shaken and sober. In his heart he knew that he had 
deliberately piled into that car in front. What in hell was 
the matter with him? He put his hand to his forehead 
and found it bathed in perspiration. 

Eleanor said, “You were lucky.” 

“Yeah,” 

He did not feel lucky. If he had been killed his prob- 
lems would be over. Even if he had been seriously in- 
jured, his insurance would have paid him a hundred a 
week for a while, which meant they would eat, at least. 
As it was, Bill Bailey had not clobbered him. He had not 
gone through the windshield or driven the spike of the 
steering wheel through himself. The young college athlete 
had not reduced him to a bleeding pulp. Nothing had hap- 
pened to Ned except that now he had another bill to 
worry about—the repair of his car. 

Eleanor parked in front of their white-shingled, split 
level house with its smooth scrap of lawn and brightly- 
painted shutters. “I’ll leave the car out tonight,” she said. 
“The steering gear isn’t working properly and I don’t 
want to take a chance on the driveway. I’ll have Simmons 
pick it up in the morning and call a taxi tonight for Mrs. 
Ross.” 

Mrs. Ross was the sitter. Ned would have to pay her 
with a bad check which would have to be made good by 
Wednesday at the latest. Eleanor had no idea how bad 
the business situation was. Tonight, somehow, he would 
have to tell her. He would tell her and he hoped and 
prayed that she would not say, “I understand, dear.” 

He did not know what he wanted his wife to say upon 
hearing that he was about to file a petition in bankruptcy, 
but he did not want her to say, “I understand.” So many 
people had been understanding of late. The bank that 
held the mortgage on the Stevens’ home, on which not 
one, but two installments were now due. Assorted well- 
barbered and well-tailored men seated behind wide ma- 
hogany desks, with no more on their minds than where to 
go to lunch or whether they could make it with their cute 
young secretaries, nodding and assuring him, “I under- 
stand, Ned, of course. But we have contractual commit- 
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ments, you know. We can’t—pull the rug out from under 
our current agency just to do you a favor, much as Td like 
to, for old times’ sake.” 

Loan companies had understood and trusted that Ned 
would also understand. “We have our clients’ money to 
protect, and we would be derelict in our duty if we made 
what we consider an unsecured loan.” 

Clients who owed him money had understood his need 
and were sure he would understand theirs. “The advertis- 
ing business is pretty soft right now. We can’t collect from 
the people who owe us. But as soon as we do.” 

So he did not want the slender, pleasant young woman 
walking up the flagstone path ahead of him to understand 
as she had insisted upon understanding everything else 
this evening. He wanted her to say, “You're a failure, 
Stevens. Four jobs in four years and now your own 
advertising agency—you always said if you could be in 
business for yourself, not have to work for someone, you’d 
be all right. So now, thanks to a loan from your hard- 
working mother, you’re in business for yourself. Now 
her money will go down the drain just as everything else 
has gone down the drain. Why don’t you admit you’ve had 
it?” He would be even happier, he thought, if she would 
add, “Because I certainly have had it.” 

Maybe alone. Maybe with no one to care for or think of 
but himself, he would struggle to his feet again. 

Mrs. Ross had risen to her feet—ancient-looking feet 
with protruding bunions attesting to many years of hard 
work. He was going to hand this poor old woman a per- 
fectly worthless check for twenty bucks, for tonight and 
for yesterday’s cleaning. But what could he do? - 

Eleanor was thanking Mrs. Ross who was reporting that 
Gordon had stayed up an hour beyond his bedtime. 

“Oh, well,” said Eleanor, “school doesn’t start until 
Thursday. He can sleep late tomorrow. I’m afraid we're 
going to have to send you home in a cab, Mrs. Ross. Mr. 
Stevens had a slight accident with the car.” 

Ned said, “If you'll excuse me, I'll go upstairs.” 

“Of course, dear,” Eleanor acknowledged as she went 
to dial the number of the local taxi service. 
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Of course, dear, he mimicked her under his breath, 
climbing the blue-carpeted stairs. His own venomous 
childishness shocked him. He put a hand to his aching 
- throbbing head, warned himself to cut it out. He was sore 
as hell, only because he was married to a perfectly nice, 
perfectly swell girl whom he could not bitch at or blame 
for the mess he had gotten into. 

The door of his son’s room was ajar. Gordon was afraid 
of the dark, a trait which infuriated Ned but which, of 
course, Eleanor understood as something perfectly reason- 
able and, further, unimportant. The fear was one of the 
things, she assured Ned calmly, that Gordon would out- 
grow. Ned stood in the doorway for a minute, watching 
the sleeping child. Gordon was frowning in his sleep. He 
had kicked his covers off. He was small for an eight-year- | 
old, and he looked somehow aware of the fact, even in i 
his sleep. The thin shoulders were taut and defensively 
hunched in the striped pajama top. One knee angled for- 
ward while the other remained straight, as though Gordon 
had readied himself to wake and bolt in seconds, if the 
need arose. Today had been his birthday. They had 
celebrated mildly at noon, since Gordon’s parents had 
not been able to spend the evening with him. 

Ned had not wanted a child, had been furious when 
Eleanor had announced her pregnancy, had ranted that 
they could not afford a baby so early in their marriage. 
And although he loved the kid now, of course, deep with- 
in him there was—what? Resentment at losing years of 
fun which he and Eleanor might have had, had not par- 
enthood tied them down so quickly? 

He put the covers around the boy’s shoulders and 
waited briefly beside the bed for a flood of love to over- 
whelm him and make him feel his struggles were all worth- 
while, so that somehow, for Gordon’s sake if not for his 
own or Eleanor’s, he could once more pick himself up and, 
this time, stay picked up. 

No such surging of love or responsibility came to him, 
however. He closed Gordon’s door, crossed the hall to his 
own room, took off his jacket, loosened his tie, and sud- 
denly, frighteningly, wished Eleanor would not come up 
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those steps, would not enter this room, close the door be- 
hind her, and begin to take off her clothes. 

Perhaps he had never wanted to be married. He did not 
know. He only knew that he did not wish to be married 
tonight and wished, with all his heart, that there might be 
some way of communicating that desperate thought to his 
wife. 

Would she understand? Sure she would. He had lost 
himself somewhere along the way, his own understanding 
was ragged with tension—but Eleanor would understand. 








SOMETIMES Eleanor Stevens wished that she had more 
fatal charm—that she were the kind of whom men said, 
as Ned had said of Ronnie tonight, “A hot little number.” 

But what men said was, “You certainly have a nice 

wife, Ned.” Nice. 

‘ _Ned’s mother had approved the courtship. “Its a re- 
lief,” she had said, “to see Ned with a nice girl for a 
change.” 

Meaning, of course, a change from Ronnie, who had 
worked in the same office as Ned and Eleanor. They had 
known one another ten years ago at Allied Graphic Arts. 
Eleanor had been twenty-three, Ned twenty-two, and Ron- 
nie just nineteen. Ned had been employed as a layout 
man, servicing the advertising and publishing clients who 
were too small individually to afford their own art di- 
-= rectors. Eleanor, as the executive secretary in charge of 
production schedules, had had daily contact with Ned— 
especially during his love affair with Ronnie, who wore 
his modest diamond on the third finger of her left hand. 

Eleanor had known about Ronnie’s dates with the old- 
er married man who happened to be the lawyer for the 
firm. She had been surprised, though, when Fred Gardner 
divorced his wife to marry Ronnie. 

Ned had been more than surprised. He had, first of all, 
been fired, since Fred Gardner wanted no daily remin- 
der of his wife’s previous engagement. Then Ned had 
gone on a drinking spree from which Eleanor and his 
mother finally rescued him, much the worse for wear. 

During the last week of Ned’s bender, Eleanor had made 
two calls a day at his room in Greenwich Village, one at 
noon and one on her way home from work. She had 
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brought him canned soup and orange juice, cleaned the 
apartment, washed out his socks and let him talk to her 
about Ronnie. 

One evening, in the middle of telling her how much 
money he had spent on Ronnie, he broke off, astonished, 
to ask, “But what am I doing here, with a girl as attractive 
as you, talking about another girl? Especially a two- 
timing, gold-digging broad like Ronnie? I must be out of 
my head.” 

Their romance had begun at that moment on a stifling 
evening in July. They had kept his door ajar to catch any 
vagrant breeze that might stir through the stale air. They 
had also kept the door open at Eleanor’s insistence be- 
cause, as she explained, she was not the kind of girl who 
went alone to a man’s apartment, and that was that. 

After trying every way he knew to get her to bed with 
him, including getting her high one evening on screwdriv- 
ers, Ned had finally said, almost in awe, “I guess you 
mean it, at that. All right, let’s get married. E 

She had been so crazy about him by then that the 
proposal was a kindness. She had asked, “Do you mean 
that, Ned?” 

“Of course I mean it.” He had gotten to his feet and 
paced the room in a habit that was to become familiar to 
her—knocking on odd bits of furniture as he passed them, 
making a tattoo against the window sill with nails or 
knuckles. She liked his dark nervous good looks. She 
eae to his nervous habits. He was Ned. She loved 


“It’s a funny thing,” he had decided, turning back to 
her and frowning a little, “but you’re the last girl in the 
world I'd have thought to end up with. I mean, I always 
did like a girl with a lot of flash and—I don’t know— 
umph, The kind other guys envy a guy. But I’ve gotten 
used to having you around, having you in my life. Every 
time I go to do something, I wonder what you'd think 
about it. It’s sort of the way I used to feel about my 
mother before I got so I almost hated her.” 

“It’s not fair to hate your mother because of what hap- 
pened to your father.” 
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Tragically, Ned’s father had committed suicide while 
Ned was still at Amherst, causing him to drop out in his 
junior year. He had meant to finish his college education 
at night, but what with one thing and another, including 
Ronnie, he had never gone back to school. 

He defended his stand to Eleanor. “Dad was such a 
swell guy, and Mom just never would let him alone. That’s 
one of the things I like about you, Eleanor. You don’t 
bitch about other girls and you don’t nag me to spend 
more, or to spend less—you let a guy alone. You're a 
swell person, Eleanor.” 

As passionless and as heartfelt a proposal, Eleanor 

imagined, as any girl ever had received. 
= Soon the small diamond which had once decorated 
Ronnie’s slender little finger came to rest on Eleanor’s 
sturdier one. One weekend they went swimming at Jones 
Beach with another couple, friends of Ned’s. The surf 
knocked and buffeted them, throwing them together. 

Although Eleanor had protested laughingly, “Ned, don’t 
—people will see you—” she had enjoyed being held 
against him in the buoyant water, their nearly naked 
bodies searching for closer contact. She had liked the 
taste of his hard young mouth with the salt spray drying 
on it. Somewhere she had read that smell was important 
to sex, which possibly was why women found that ath- 
letes were sexually exciting. 

She had told that to Ned while they had floated, drifted, 
looking lazily up at the burning blue August sky, legs 
and thighs still touching. Ned had said, “Baby, I find you 
so exciting that you just missed being raped right in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Wouldn’t it be a howl if we did it out 
here and your bathing suit floated away and you had to 
climb out of the water without any clothes on?” 

They had had dinner at an oceanside restaurant near 
Freeport. While they danced together, Ned had said sud- 
denly, urgently, “Let’s get the hell out of here, baby, and 
into the car, before something gives.” 

_ Eleanor had known what would happen, had wanted it 
to happen. Minutes later in the back seat of the car, with 
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Ned’s weight half on her and half on his left knee, she 
had been less sure. 

Was this all it was? What all the fuss was about and what 
everyone said was so wonderful? 

There had been the terrible pain, as though a spike 
had been driven through her solid flesh, and before she 
could catch her breath he was spent, exhausted and hap- 
py, apologizing into her neck. 

“I’m sorry, baby—a helluva place for a girl to lose her 
virginity—the back seat of a friend’s car. Holy cow—you 
didn’t stain the upholstery, did you?” 

That was when she had cried, when love seemed ugly. 
Worrying about whether her blood had stained the pale 
gray cover of the seat. Something that should have been 
sacred and sweet had turned profane and vulgar. 

Ned had comforted her, and dried her tears with his 
handkerchief. “That was stupid of me—I’m sorry, baby. 
Don’t cry, honey, please don’t cry. We'll get married right 
away—tomorrow, if you want to, on our lunch hour. We'll 
have wonderful times.” 

But nothing would ever make up to her what she had 
lost. A woman did not part with her virginity twice, and 
the occasion became a part of her, figuring forever after 
in her estimate of herself. 

Ned had made her feel that night that she was no 
treasure. She never spoke of her feelings. For almost ten 
years, as a partner in bed or out, she had tried to prove 
‘that at least her value was par if not beyond all measure. 
Always a little concerned as to whether or not she pleased 
him, Eleanor was too anxious for real enjoyment of sex 
with her husband. But she hoped that he enjoyed her— 
and that the resentment she sometimes felt was not too 
apparent. 

She loved him—she always would love him—even when 
occassionally she found she disliked him acutely. The dis- 
like always passed, and she would once more decide that 
the lack, if any, was hers. She would simply wish more 
that she was a girl of whom men said, “Now there’s a 
hot little number.” 

In all her adult life she had never longed more for the 
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transformation than on this September evening. Rain was 
beginning to fall as she watched Mrs. Ross’ back disappear 
into the taxi, and heard the car door slam shut. Next, two 
upstairs doors also closed audibly. She knew the house- 
hold sounds. The first door was to Gordon’s room, the 
second, hers and Ned’s. 

She warmed up the coffee that was left over from 
lunch, opened the refrigerator to take out the milk. As she 
did so, she saw the chocolate remains of Gordon’s birth- 
day cake. Some of the letters were cut away, so that now 
the iced legend read Ha rthday Gordon. Because of the din- 
ner date with the Baileys, Gordon’s birthday feast had | 
been a hamburger lunch. Had Gordon been disappointed? 
Ned had seemed to think so. Catching an absent frown | 
on Gordon’s serious face, Ned had stormed, “What the 
devil’s the matter with you now? You'll have your birth- 
day cake at noon instead of five o'clock. That’s no reason 
to pout like a—a damned sissy.” 

“I am not a sissy.” Gordon’s protest had been as ner- 
vous and tense as his father’s accusation. And neither of 
them was talking about a birthday cake. “Just because I 
don’t want to play with a lot of big kids who knock me 
around—” 

“Well, what’s wrong with knocking them back? What’s 
wrong with coming home with a black eye or a bloody 
nose once in a while? That’s better than running scared.” 

That was what Ned was doing himself—running 
scared. Partly, of course, he was troubled by business wor- 
ries. But more than that, she sensed that he could not 
bear to face something within himself, that he committed 
these senseless acts of hostility to take attention away 
from the real problem and focus on the false one. Her 
knowledge was frightening. She wanted to mount those 
stairs, enter that room, and have Ned welcome the pres- 
ence of her warm woman’s body beside him. Intuitively 
she knew that sex had the power to heal—but not the 
sex which she and Ned had known recently. 

Ronnie Bailey. Ned had not thrown his drink at Ronnie 
because her advances had been unwelcome. 

He had acted out of fear—fear of wanting Ronnie, of 
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falling in love with her again. Eleanor understood, she 
thought, how Ned must have felt. 

She realized that her hands were shaking when she 
heard her coffee cup rattle against the saucer. She had 
just been standing in thought, in the middle of the kitchen, 
while the coffee grew cold in the cup. She walked over to 
the sink, poured the coffee out, carefully rinsed the cup 
and saucer, dried them and put them away. 

Gordon, waking to find himself alone in the dark, let out 
a sharp frightened cry. 

She heard the door of her room and Ned’s fly open, 
heard Ned’s deep masculine voice call out, “Okay, son, 
okay.” When she reached the top of the stairs, Gordon’s 
door was open and Ned was with him. Gordon was quiet 
again. Ned had turned the light on. He was wearing blue 
pajamas. His dark hair was rumpled, as though by his 
restless hands. 

Eleanor asked anxiously, “Is he all right? He’s not 
having another nosebleed, is he, darling?” 

Gordon had been subject to sudden and sometimes 
violent nosebleeds for several years. No doctor had found 
the cause. ’ 

“No, he’s okay, But Eleanor—I guess I lit into the kid 
too hard this noon. It was a lousy thing to do—taking out 
my worries on the kid, and on his birthday. If it’s all 
right with you, IIl stay with him tonight. He'd like that.” 

“No, Ned. Please. Not tonight.” 

The night light they had installed especially for Gordon 
showed Ned’s face in a sickly bluish light. The face be- 
longed to a handsome stranger. The expression was set, 
unrevealing. The thin lips were compressed as they al- 
ways were when Ned had said all he intended to say on 
any given subject. 

“Please,” Eleanor said again. She touched his arm. 
“There’s so much I want to talk over with you, darling.” 

“Let’s sleep on it.” He smiled faintly. “Maybe—like the 
car—it will look better in the morning.” 

She came closer, laid her face against his shoulder, and 
whispered, “Don’t shut me out of your life, Ned. You al- 
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ways felt better about things after you’d talked them over 
with me. Don’t you remember?” 

He touched her hair lightly. His voice, too, was light, 
telling her nothing beyond his words. 

“Of course I remember, and of course I'll talk things 
over with you.” | 

“Please kiss me and tell me you love me.” 

He kissed her. He said, “I love you. Now will you go to 
bed and let both of us get to sleep? I have an office to 
face tomorrow.” 

“I know. And I’m sorry.” Though for what she was 
sorry, Eleanor did not know. . 

She only knew, entering their own room in which the 
light glowed between the twin beds, that she had failed 
him tonight. 





WHEN you have built your life on a partnership you 
thought you could trust and count on, and you suddenly 
found your partner threatening to crack, what, wondered 
Eleanor Stevens, did you do? 

Her: attention was claimed quickly by those small 
household chores which, she supposed, saved a wife’s sanity 
in the long run. No matter how great the panic that 
gripped you, you had to rise, to waken the male members 
of the household, to bathe and dress and hurry into the 
kitchen to prepare breakfast. She also prepared herself 
for what Ned had been trying to tell her all this long 
holiday weekend. 

She heard Ned say to Gordon, “No point in your get- 
ting up at seven-thirty, son. It’s not a school morning.” 
She knew and Gordon undoubtedly sensed that his pres- 
ence was not welcome at the breakfast table. 

Promptly at eight, Ned came clattering down the stairs, 
looking neat and glowing, Conservative dark suit, dark 
pin stripe tie, black, highly polished shoes—nothing sharp, 
nothing out of place. His hair was still wet from the 
shower, his face ruddy from the ritualistic hot-and-cold 
shower which he took each morning of his life. To Elea- 
nor, her husband always seemed the handsomest man in 
any room. Even for the casual observer, she knew, Ned 
Stevens had a restless charm that communicated itself to 
men and women alike. Lately, Eleanor suspected, many 
people, including his mother, lawyer, and assorted busi- 
ness acquaintances, were growing immune to Ned’s kind 
of vibrancy. 

“Ned always needed a crutch,” Ned’s mother diagnosed 
him to Eleanor. “His father was a weakling who took to 
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liquor after he was too old to take to women, and I 
spoiled Ned, I'll admit. He had too much mother and not 
enough father. Then you came along and picked up where 
I left off. But a crutch isn’t enough. If a man isn’t where 
he’s going by the time he’s thirty-seven, Eleanor, he’ll 
never make it. That leaves Ned only five years to make it.” 

He came into the kitchen, said, “Hi, honey,” and kissed 
her on the cheek. He sniffed the air exaggeratedly. 
“Waffles. My favorite breakfast. Just the day for them, 
too, The first cool morning.” 

Eleanor took his hands and pulled them around her 
waist, forcing him to embrace her. 

“Please stop making small talk. And kiss me as though 
I delighted you—not as a duty.” 

He turned serious. “Honey, listen. There are times 
when a man doesn’t feel in the mood. We’re not honey- 
mooners, you know. When money worries come in the 
window, baby, sex flies out the door. I might as well 
give it to you all at once—I’m going to have to see Fred 
today about filing a petition in bankruptcy. I can’t stall 
the creditors any longer.” 

She heard herself breathe in disbelief, “But, Ned, it 
can’t be that bad. I thought you’d picked up quite a few 
new accounts lately.” 

“I did.” He picked up his glass of orange juice, sipped 
at it while he stood at the window, staring out at the 
back yard. 

“Then why are we suddenly in trouble?” 

“I guess,” replied Ned slowly, not looking at her, “be- 
cause I let everything go, Eleanor. I'd get to the office and 
instead of putting in a full day’s work, I'd just—goof off. 
Go to lunch and not come back for the day. Take in a 
movie, maybe. And,” turning around to face her, “don’t 
ask me why I did it, because I don’t know why. I couldn’t 
face things, I guess. I got fed up.” 

She lifted the lid of the grill and turned out a browned 
waffle. She flanked the waffle with sausages. “So you said 
last night.” 

- “So I said last night,” repeated Ned. He felt them 

heading toward a quarrel that might be a little nastier, a 
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little meaner, than a married couple’s spat. He wondered 
how Eleanor would act if he got her really angry. 

They sat down at the table, unfurled napkins. Eleanor 
poured coffee, passed cream and sugar before she asked 
him, “Why didn’t you tell me sooner, Ned, while there 
still might have been time for me to help?” 

“Help? The way you did last night, for instance?” 

“I told you I was sorry about that.” 

“And I’m sorry about this. Now let’s get off both sub- 
jects for a while.” 

Eleanor put down her fork, looked at him despairingly. 
His wife, Ned thought, was the kind of woman who 
looked her best in the morning. With or without lipstick, 
the morning was when he had always wanted to kiss 
her. She had a naturally pink mouth, a clear complexion 
and brushed orderly hair. She never had breakfast in a 
bathrobe. This morning she wore a suburban costume— 
sweater, skirt, low-heeled pumps, a string of pearls. She 
looked like the kind of girl who belonged in this good 
Westchester house. But he did not belong here. He had not 
measured up. He knew that now. That was the other 
thing he still had to tell her. 

“But what are you going to do? Will you get a job? 
Will there be money for the mortgage and groceries and 
the installment on the car? And, ye gods, a big repair 
bill?” 

“And, ye gods, a big repair bill,” Ned solemnly echoed. 

“Don’t mock me, Ned. I know it’s bad enough for you, 
but at least you'll take a train to the city, see friends, have 
lunch with someone—you’ll be moving around—whereas 
all I can do is sit.” 

_ “I know, and I’m sorry.” He lit an after-breakfast cig- 
arette. But he was past fatigue, past sorrow. “I wish I 
could be more encouraging, Eleanor. There’s about five 
hundred bucks left in my special account that I'll transfer 
to the joint account so you'll have grocery money. As to 
the mortgage—the house—we’ll have to think about that. - 
I may not be able to get a job, you know.” 

“But why not, Ned? You're a talented, capable art 
director. You have dozens of contacts.” 


“Too many contacts. Too many people know me. Too 
many people know I’ve flopped. The job market is soft. 
And I hate working for someone else, and too many 
people know it. ve never been able to get along in a big 
outfit.” 

“You don’t seem to have done so well in a small outfit, 
either,” Eleanor shot back. She looked appalled at what 
she had said even as the words escaped. “That was mean 
and horrid. Please forgive me, Ned.” 

“Forgive you for what—telling the truth? A woman 
has a right to expect support from her husband. I’m not 
sure, from here on in, that I’m going to support you.” 

“Then I'll get a job,” said Eleanor quickly. 

“And pay half of what you earn for someone to take 
care of Gordon and the other half on commutation? It 
isn’t as though you could command a big salary. Even 
the best secretaries don’t get much over ninety.” 

“Ned, we’ve got to do something.” 

“Damn it all, don’t you think I know that? And now 
that I’ve heard it all from you, I'll have to hear it all over 
again, I suppose, from my mother some time today.” 

“You can’t blame her. The money she put up was 
borrowed on her business. She’ll have to pay it back, now 
that you can’t keep up the installments.” 

“Just keep it up,” said Ned grimly. “Just go on the way 
you're going, and I'll leave this house this morning and 
never come back.” 

“Please don’t say things like that, Ned, please. For one 
thing, Gordon might hear you. He’s so nervous as it is, 
he flies through the roof if somebody walks behind him. 
You don’t realize how edgy you’ve been lately. It’s affected 
all of us—even me—especially when I didn’t know what 
was wrong.” She dropped her gaze to the yellow linen 
cloth. “For a while, I thought it might be another woman. 
That you were thinking of a divorce.” 

Now was the time to tell her—except that he had no 
courage. He could not keep going. Something inside of 
him that had to do with Eleanor, this house, this life, was 
gone, finished, done with. 

The sudden sharp ring of the phone brought a merciful 
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break in the tension. Eleanor said quickly, “I'll get it.” She 
called him a moment later. “It’s Bill Bailey. For you.” 

“For me? What does he want with me? Is he going to 
sue me for a new dress for his wife?” 

But Bill had decided to sue, not Ned Stevens, but 
Ronnie, his wife. 

“Now it’s out and over with, Ned. I might as well 
thank you for making me see what was right under my 
nose. I’m not blaming you. In fact, I may need your help. 
How about lunch today? The Columbia Club suit you?” 

“Okay, Bill. About one?” 

He hung up and turned to Eleanor, “What do you know 
about that? Bill’s divorcing Ronnie.” He frowned. “I’m 
sorry about that—I guess. But what the hell—she’ll get a 
wad of alimony, if I know Ronnie, and I know her well.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Holy smoke—it’s late. I’d better 
call Fred Gardner and get a lift to the train. On the way 
in, I can talk to him about this bankruptcy mess.” 

Eleanor said slowly as Ned spun the telephone dial, 
“Just because your business is in bankruptcy—you won't 
do anything to put our lives in bankruptcy, too—will 
you?” 

Ned said, “Don’t be silly.” 

But he knew he would. He knew that last night had 
been, not the end, not the climax, of his fierce struggle to 
be free, but merely the opener. He had to get away from 
Northboro, from Eleanor, from the house, even from 
his son. 

As he climbed into the big green Lincoln Continental 
beside Fred Gardner and Fred’s bulging briefcase—mute 
and tangible evidence of industry and success—he turned 
for a backward look. He saw his son’s small face watching 
him wistfully from the upstairs window. He had not re- 
membered to say goodbye to the kid. What a bastard he 
was. 

An odd thing happened. For the briefest instant, Ned 
remembered the feeling of being eight years old and look- 
ing out of a window at a green September morning. At 
eight you did not know that summer’s days were num- 
bered. You looked at the world and a fever came over 
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you—you wanted to cope with creation, grab it, copy it, 
compete with God as he wanted you to do. 

Ned at eight had had a room full of modeling clay and 
crayons and colored pens. He had been a bad-tempered 
artist from the start, smashing his clay when it disobeyed 
his plan, tearing up drawings in anguish when they did 
not look like the world he tried to copy. In other ways, 
as far as he remembered, he had been a good enough 
little boy who washed and studied and slept and ate ac- 
cording to instructions. Even then he remembered his 
father saying, “Stay angry, son. Keep on being angry with 
your own hands and eyes or else they'll take over and sell 
you for a slave.” 

His mother had given different advice. “For heaven’s 
sake, keep those crayons off the floor—and why did you 
only get a C in drawing? Is there something wrong with 
Miss Hespeth or with you?” 

The kind of drawing Miss Hespeth taught had nothing 
to do with the fury of creation. But later, Ned had met 
better teachers. And at Amherst, where he had done il- 
lustrations and cartoons for the college publications, great 
things had been predicted for him. 

Great things had still been predicted, although less ex- 
travagantly, when Ned was at Allied Graphic Arts, after 
his father died. “Good,” his mother had said. “Now 
you're doing something commercial and sane with your 
talent.” 

Because of Ronnie, he had been able to do something 
commercial and sane with most of his working hours. 
While they were engaged and having a love affair at 
one and the same time, he had modeled her, drawn her 
body in black-and-white or wash, made love to her—and 
had know that life, for all its harshness, was real. 

When Ned died and went to heaven, if he ever did, he 
would model a nude of Eleanor his wife. Until then, the 
truth of Eleanor would probably elude him. To say that 
she was nice was not enough—there had to be more than 
that. Eleanor in the morning, passionless, matching the 
sunlight of a bad-news beautiful day— 

What was the use? He had failed. Failed all of them, 
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his dead father, his commercial-minded mother, his nice 
wife, his son. He had never failed Ronnie—she had 
failed him first. 

There was no point in telling himself that he would do 
better tomorrow. He contemplated the grim business day 
ahead of him, which would now begin with asking Fred 
Gardner to put him through bankruptcy. He could not 
get his thoughts completely away from Ronnie and Bill 
Bailey. He wondered if he would hear from Ronnie after 
he hit his silent, echoing office. And if he did, and if she 
still asked for what she was asking for last night, why, Ned 
Stevens was just in the mood to give it to her. 

Fred Gardner’s opening words did nothing to dispel 
the ghost of Ronnie. Fred said, shifting gears as smoothly 
as Fred did everything, “This is probably a helluva time 
to come up with it, Ned, but there’s one thing we ought to 
get straight between us—Bill Bailey’s retained me, as of 
this morning, to represent him in a divorce action, You 
may get hurt—you may not. But if I have to take sides 
between you two, why naturally, with a twenty thousand - 
dollar fee at stake, it'll have to be his sideman n T 

Ned said, “Naturally.” He looked down and saw the 
fist of one hand buried against the palm of the other——the 
fist of a man who wanted to smash something. In child- 
hood, he had smashed his own substandard work. Now 
he was a man and he had no work to smash—he had only 
friends and loved ones, 
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NORTHBORO was far enough from New York to attract 
two types of commuter—successful me like Fred or Bill 
Bailey whose hours were their own, and the unsuccessful 
ones like Ned who never have more than four or five 
hours of work on any given day. In between there was 
a sampling of free lance writers, free lance artists and 
TV actors who did bit parts or commercials. But to sur- 
vive in Northboro, the free lancers had to be really good 
or else, like Darrell Dowling, a writer and an old college 
chum of Ned’s, they went broke. 

Like Ned. 

Climbing aboard the train behind Fred, Ned found him- 
self undergoing a strange new experience. For the first 
time in his life he felt awkward, inexperienced, amateur. 
He tried to find exactly the right pitch, the right word, 
with which to open a conversation he had thought, this 
morning, would be easy. He and Fred at different times 
had both been ditched by the same girl. He supposed 
they had both gotten even with her in a way—Ned by 
insulting her in public and Fred by agreeing to represent 
his successor in a divorce action. Presumably Fred would 
add his knowledge of Ronnie to Bill’s knowledge—and 
Ned’s? 

This morning, his razor carving paths in the lather that 
covered his face, Ned had visualized this conversation 
with Fred. He had expected to say with authority, “Mat- 
ter of fact, Fred, business is bad. Very bad.” 

But Fred had taken the whole thing neatly and com- 
pletely out of Ned’s hands by talking about Bill Bailey’s 
divorce. Friendship ceased, Fred had conveyed, at the 
office door. Bill would have mentioned last night’s incident 
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to Fred, would have ascribed that liquor-throwing in part 
to Ned's nervousness over finances. He could practically 
hear Bill saying, “We got together with Ned and Eleanor 
in the first place because Ronnie asked me to try and 
find him some work.” 

Trailing Fred’s bulky, busy presence down the aisle, 
echoing Fred’s brisk, “Morning, Sam—” or, “Morning, 
Ted—” Ned Stevens felt like an outcast. Everyone else, 
he thought, had found some-way to adjust and earn a 
living. All these young and not-so-young men on the train 
had skills that were needed down in the affluent city. But 
for Ned Stevens, there apparently was no need. 

Lost in preoccupation, he followed Fred mechanically 
down the aisles of several cars. He did not realize the 
other man had stopped until they bumped. Fred had been 
lifting his briefcase onto the overhead rack. The briefcase 
bounced and hit the bridge of Fred’s nose, neatly break- 
ing the horn-rimmed glasses so that they fell apart to 
dangle one part from each ear. 

“Damn it to hell,” Fred fumed, “I know you can’t do 
much, but you might watch where you’re going.” 

Because watching where he was going had become too 
much for Ned, rage hit him like a blow in the solar plexus. 
“Who in hell do you think you’re talking to?” he asked. 
“Some unemployed secretary?” : 

Fred had the grace to flush. The flush told Ned more 
clearly than words that his own grim financial picture had 
given the other man a feeling of superiority. Fred’s ego 
was built on a fondness for heavy music, for light wines 
and Latin quotations and success. Fred had taken to fi- 
nance like a seal to water, comfortably swimming in depths 
where equally able men had floundered and finally 
drowned. As a result, Fred had an ill-concealed contempt 
for the failures, the frauds, the phonies. “I can spot a 
guy who can’t pay his bills a mile off,” Ned had heard 
Fred remark. 

There was another, friendlier side to Fred, a man who 
had once said warmly, “You’ve got your own business 
now, just as I have my own law practice. So aren’t you 
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glad I fired you when I did? There never was anything 
personal about my getting you out.” 

Perhaps the real Fred Gardner was unknown to anyone, 
even himself. Now he was muttering, “Sorry, Ned, but the 
damn thing hurt.” 

“I’m sorry too. Stupid accident.” Ned settled in the seat. 
Fred’s briefcase was finally secured on the overhead rack. 
Without the shield of horn-rimmed glasses, Fred’s face 
looked strangely naked. For a minute back there, Ned 
had felt afraid of the lawyer who had once taken Ronnie 
from him. But watching Fred put away the halves of what 
had been his glasses, Ned felt sorry for him. 

“He'd come home,” Ronnie had complained of Fred 
between husbands, “and want to know what we were hav- 
ing for dinner. Can you imagine that? And here I'd have 
been sitting around all day, just thinking about sex and 
about new ways of having it. I'd be wearing a sexy-looking 
negligee over nothing, and greet him at the door with a 
great big hug and a kiss, and he’d tell me to take it easy 
because he had to work on a case that night.” 

Fred summoned a not very convincing grin. “Oh, well. 
Let’s not let a pair of broken glasses come between two 
men who have survived the ravages of both time and 
Ronnie. I hear that was quite a party you gave at the 
club last night. Bill told me he admired your courage.” 

“Courage for what? Throwing a drink or turning down 
a chance at Ronnie’s fair white body?” 

“Both,” grinned Fred. They reached for commuting 
tickets. “Funny thing about loving a girl like Ronnie—like 
eating ice cream three times a day because you love it so 
you can’t get enough of it—cholesterol and all. All of a 
sudden, you can’t touch the stuff at all, and you call the 
doctor and you see the analyst and finally you figure out 
for yourself what happened.” z 

ké And?” 

The talk was serving as a desperately needed interim 
between the diffident, confident guy whom Ned had been 
until a couple of weeks ago, and the bitter hostile man 
into which defeat had turned him. That crap they handed 
you about poverty ennobling and enriching the spirit was 
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just that—crap. He had no desire to be noble. He 
just wanted to be on top where he belonged, instead of 
being someone Fred Gardner felt he could insult. If he 
did not watch out, he would begin to buy that image of 
himself, and then he would have had it. He would feel 
constantly, all the time, the way he had felt when he 
climbed aboard this train—humble, eager. Uriah Heep in 
person. 

For the moment he had retrieved himself. He could 
once more talk to Fred with a touch of curtness. Fred’s 
sound thoughts moved slowly. Staying with Fred’s pace 
tended to drive. you nuts. 

Fred ran a hand across his flat black-hair as though to 
find reassurance in the fact that he still had hair. His voice 
reached for slow and thoughtful words as though each 
phrase had to be cross-examined. 

“Actually,” said Fred, squinting in the glare of the hard 
September sunlight, “like all complicated things, it’s really 
quite simple. You take a girl like Ronnie—a girl who lives 
for nothing but sex and sensation—” 

“I have,” said Ned. “Often.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” Fred nodded with an imperturba- 
bility which Ned found unreasonably irritating—like the 
man’s ostentatiously bulging briefcase. “Once in a while, 
of course, and as a change of pace, it’s great. But as a 
steady diet, he finds that, like ice cream, it makes him 
fat. Mentally as well as physically, The only place he can 
function is in bed.” 

“So? What’s wrong with that?” 

“Nothing, if you’ve got Bill Bailey’s money—or some 
stupid slob in the office who'll take up the slack without 
finding out he can kick you out on your ass.” 

Some destructive force in Ned had warred with the ur- 
gent need to keep Fred as a friend. The urge to destroy 
took over again. He said, “Or if you're the kind of ape 
who’s a flop at business anyway. Is that what you had in 
mind?” | 

“Now, Ned—we can’t have any decent kind of con- 
versation if you’re going to take everything personally.” 

There was a pause while their tickets were punched. 
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The paunchy, white-haired conductor examined Ned’s 
sixty-trip ticket and reminded him to get a new one before 
tonight, “This is your last ride on this one, Mister.” 

“How did you know?” said Ned. 

The conductor moved on, intoning endlessly, “Ticket?” 
As though someone might mistake his function and as- 
sume he was there to make a fourth at bridge. Deliberate- 
ly keeping his gaze from the pretty day and the pretty 
towns that were strung along the tracks like bright beads 
on a chain, Ned thought, J’m getting to be a sorehead. 
Why can’t I laugh at things any more? 

Fred said, in a deeper, more sympathetic voice, as he 
sat back and rearranged the paper on his lap, “I know 
it’s difficult to keep a sense of perspective, Ned, when 
things aren’t going well business-wise.” 

“How much do you know? Has Bill been shooting his 
fat mouth off about me?” 

“Now, Ned.” The other man’s face was touched by gen- 
wine concern. But Fred’s sympathy made him superior 
again, and made Ned feel worse. “Northboro’s a pretty 
small town. For that matter, I’ve always said that New 
York was the gabbiest village in the world with the pos- 
sible exception of Hollywood.” Fred had several import- 
ant Hollywood clients. He invariably found a hole in 
every conversation into which he could drop the fact. “A 
couple of your creditors called me last week, to be frank 
with you.” 

“What in hell right did they have?” 

He was, after all, Ned’s attorney, Fred pointed out. 
“And every attorney, like every doctor, has to have a 
few non-paying clients for purposes of income tax reduc- 
tion. Besides, I’ve been talking to Eleanor.” 

Had he been looking through the wrong end of a 
telescope, as far as his life and his marriage were con- 
cerned, for the past ten years? Ned repeated stupidly, 
“You've been talking to Eleanor?” 

The conductor opened the door to announce that the 
next stop would be One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street. 

“Well, after all, Ned, she had to confide in someone. 
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She has no parents of her own and she hates to worry 
your mother. And Eleanor’s not a girl to blab around the 
neighborhood, What a warm, lovable person Eleanor is 
when you get to know her—fine mind, too. Amazingly 
so, for a girl who’s self educated. I’ve always thought of 
Eleanor, that there was a girl a man could talk to, after- 
wards. Which, I might add, is hardly anything I can say 
about my ex-wife, Ronnie.” 

“I have news for you—when a man finishes with Ron- 
nie, he can’t talk. He doesn’t even have knees left. But 
since when have you and my wife become so buddy- 
buddy?” 

The man beside him who, Eleanor had once observed, 
looked a lot like Leonard Bernstein, had folded his morn- 
ing Times in half and was now slapping it lightly against 
one open palm. “Well, you’ve been away a lot these past 
couple of years, you know. Dinners in town with clients 
and all.” 

“And all what?” Ned snapped. 

Fred shrugged. “Just—and all. Eleanor was my pillar 
of strength when we all worked at Allied. I just wish I’d 
taken her advice about Ronnie—just as, maybe, she 
wishes she’d taken my advice about you.” 

“Such as?” 

“Such as your being more high-strung than solid, that’s 
all, and that when the fuse blew, so would you.” 

“Thanks, pal. Thanks a lot.” 

“Not at all. Anything for a friend.” 

Silence. Ned realized that a door had been slammed 
in his face. He could not possibly say to Fred now, 
“By the way, speaking of business, I need your legal serv- 
ices to file a petition in bankruptcy.” Because now he saw 
that Fred Gardner was not his friend at all, but a friend 
of Eleanor’s. A friend, and for all he knew, more than a 
friend. 

Nonsense. Eleanor had been a virgin when he went 
with her the first time. Of that much he was certain. And 
she simply was not a woman who liked pure sex enough 
to play around. Or then again, was she? Who was this 
“warm, lovable person” Fred knew and whom Ned Stevens 
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did not know at all? Who was this young woman with 
the fine, stimulating mind with whom Ned could exchange 
little conversation beyond the grocery list or whether 
they had anything planned for next Friday evening? 

The train gathered speed for its final dash into the 
tunnel, as did Ned’s thoughts. He groped for something 
familiar and found nothing. The world had changed in the 
past twenty-four hours, possibly for keeps, whether he 
liked the change or not. 

“So now that I find you’ve been running a lonely hearts 
club for the benefit of my wife, how did you and she 
get on the subject of my finances?” 

“Matter of fact, that came up about two months ago, 
Ned. She asked me to keep an eye out for a possible 
buyer for the house.” — 

“The house? She wanted to sell the house?” 

But she was the one who wanted the house, the suburbs, 
the lawn, the good school for Gordon, the country club 
for Ned’s business contacts. 

“She thought you could do with something smaller, 
something that would be less of a headache to carry. 
After all, a hundred and eighty-five bucks a month, just 
for openers, plus heat and taxes and repairs is a lot to 
support.” 

So Eleanor, too, like the banks, the mortgage company, 
and Bill Bailey, had written him off. Eleanor, as far back 
as two months ago, without even knowing the final seri- 
ousness of the situation, had sent up the smoke signals. 
And the signals had spelled out a single word. Failure. 
He felt a sick sense of isolation and emptiness—as though 
he had entered a room unheard and unannounced, and 
overheard his friends discussing his recent demise. Like it 
or not, this was truth. This was the plucky little woman 
saying bravely, “Never mind dear. I know that to the 
world, you’re a failure, but you’re my failure, and I love 
you just the same.” 

He tried to moisten lips that felt suddenly dry and 
parched. This was Fred Gardner’s round, all right. He 
had handled the situation. He had got even with Ned for 
Ned’s success with Ronnie. Here, seated beside Ned, wear- 
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- ing his| air ‘of success as casually as he wore his well- 
tailored \suit, wasia, man who had been able to discover 
in Ned) Stevens’ wife a woman of whom Ned had never 
ven: been aware. With some other man, might Eleanor 
ibe warm) responsive, passionate? Had there been some 
| truth in, Eleanor’s, occasional, bitter accusation that Ned 
_ had’ not been looking for a wife when he married her 
but for a mother, a housekeeper? | 

He had not been faithful to Eleanor, There had been 
incidents when tension built up in him and sex seemed 
a kind of release. But in the end, Eleanor had been 
what he went home to. 

“Why?” one girl had asked him curiously. 

“Because that’s where I keep my shirts and socks.” 

He had never seen Eleanor as a girl for whose legs, 
breasts, body, another man might lust. And yet the 
French said, “There are no cold women, just bad lovers.” 

The wrong end of the telescope. How to know he 
could not go on with Eleanor if he did not even know 
who Eleanor was? He said, “Eleanor must be out of 
her head. I have no intention of selling the house. Busi- 
ness has been pretty soft, but it ought to firm up after 
Labor Day. I’m seeing Bill Bailey for lunch.” 

“Good, Glad to hear it, Ned. Just stick with it, and 
you'll come out on top. Most men in small businesses 
plough in everything they have and then, just as things 
are about to break, they break instead and throw in the 
sponge. It’s crazy.” 

“Well, I wasn’t thinking of anything like that.” 

Fred said again, “Good.” Both men rose. Fred reached 
for his briefcase. Ned wondered whether, some day, a 
sheaf of papers in the lawyer’s pale blue legal binding 
would rest in that briefcase, titled, “Stevens vs. Stevens.” 
If he and Eleanor were ever to split up, would she turn 
to Fred? Of course she would, if she had turned to him 
in the past. 

They joined the slowly moving row of men and women 
waiting to leave the train. Career women with their at- 
tache cases, cute little secretaries with their new fall dres- 
ses tight across their pert, somehow aggressive-looking fan- 
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nies. Tired old men and impatient, eager young men. They 
all had some place definite to go and something definite 
to do when they got there. 

They reached the station platform. Fred’s step fresh- 
ened. He waved back at Ned. “Have to dash, Ned. Have 
a client waiting. Remember me to Eleanor. If you change 
your mind about the house, let me know. Friend of mine 
just got married, might be interested.” 

Ned did not reply. The hurrying people passed him by 
as though he were standing still. He had loused that up, 
but good. Like Bill Bailey last night, Fred Gardner had 
left Ned Stevens standing alone with egg on his face. 

“So now you know why I shacked up with Ronnie,” 
he would say to a numbly listening Eleanor later that 
day. “When a guy gets kicked in the teeth, his natural 
reaction, unless he’s a stupid slob, is to kick back.” 

“Yes,” Eleanor would say, from the depths of her own 
despair, “but why kick me?” 

Or at least he hoped she would ask that. In trying to 
answer Eleanor, he might find other answers. 

More likely, she simply would say, “I understand.” 

She would save the questions for Fred Gardner. 

He reached his ochre-painted office on the fifteenth 
floor. An electric clock pointed to nine-twenty. The un- 
opened windows threw pent-up heat at one another, 

His phone was ringing. He guessed the caller’s identity. 
No client was trying to reach him—this call would be 
personal. 3 
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ONCE Ned Stevens had said, “I love you,” to Ronnie, He 
had said it tenderly and worshipfully, out of the passion 
to which her hungry, demanding little body never had 
failed to move him. Today, sex would be purely physical. 
Today, he was a man in need of a woman as another 
man might be in need of a drink—to steady his nerves, to 
calm down, to get far enough away from his problems 
to make some final decision. 

His mother, an intense woman, was forever saying that 
no problem lacked its solution. He had to find some solu- 
tions before he faced her today with the sad news that 
her ten thousand dollar investment in his firm had gone 
down the drain. 

“Don’t sound so grim,” Ronnie’s throaty little voice 
chided him over the phone. “I’m the one who should be 
sore, after that trick you pulled on me last night.” 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“At our town place—the Barclay. I came in late last 
night, after the party. Bill and I are on sort of remoie 
terms. Please come over. You have to help me.” 

“How?” 

“PI tell you when you get here. And hurry. I know 
you're meeting Bill at one so that only gives us three 
hours.” | 

“I'll be over as soon as I open my mail and make a - 
few phone calls. But I might as well warn you, I’m not 
very good company these days.” 

“You’re always good company. Now hurry up and open 
your damned mail. I’m in suite 901.” 

He scribbled down the number while she added, “TI 
leave the door open and be in bed, waiting for you.” 
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“Good lord,” he marveled, “You don’t grow subtler, do 
you?” 

“Why should I? Who’s going to live forever? See you, 
Ned.” Then her gay, careless voice was gone, leaving him 
alone again, as Fred Gardner had left him alone on the 
train, as Bill Bailey had left him alone last night, as Elea- 
nor had left him alone this morning. He wanted desper- 
ately to get close to somebody, but today the aloneness 
seemed to be part of him. Even his kid, looking after him 
wistfully this morning, had not reached through to him. 

Once he would have waved instinctively, but today, just 
as instinctively, he had not waved. 

He opened a window and rifled quickly through the bills 
'he had picked off the floor when he came in. As they did 
for a person, a marriage, a love affair, the surface activities 
of a business went on for a while after the requiem had 
been said. The phone still rang, though he had given up an- 
swering, unable to stand the brutal haranguing of creditors. 
Mail arrived, errand boys delivered packages from print- 
ers and engravers, the elevator men still would greet him 
as though nothing unusual had happened. 

There had been moments during the past week or so 
when Ned had experienced brief surges of hope that he 
still might save this enterprise. 

Yet in his heart he knew that he did not really want 
to save anything. The fun was gone, the bubbles were flat 
in the glass. Starting this little business, he had gone 
around town buying supplies in a state of euphoria. He 
had personally designed the lettering “Edward N. Stevens, 
Art Agency,” which appeared on his door and his sta- 
tionery. He had called people and set up dates and some- 
how he had taken it for granted that everyone with business 
to give would automatically give him business. | 

Then had come those sickly explanations. “Love to, | 
Ned. But contractual commitments—maybe when our 
present contract comes up for renewal.” 

For five years, he and the business had lived by the 
grace of a few dozen uninspiring, poorly paying accounts. 

He dealt with firms whom he had to bill six times before 
they paid up. The friends on whom he’d spent much too 
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much money, taking them to lunch at Sardi’s East and 
Michael’s Pub, put few dimes his way. 

“Now, honey,” he would say irritably to Eleanor when 
she worried about the cost of public relations, “you’ve got 
to spend money to make money, you know. You’ve got 
to look successful to be successful. And it’s deductible.” 

But he had not made money. The bitch goddess, suc- 
cess, had continued to elude his searching, fumbling hands 
like a girl who teases and never gives. 

Now the steel shelving, the books and dusty periodicals, 
the drawing board scattered with half-finished layouts, the 
lamps, T squares, sketches, all seemed to regard him with 
a hollow stare of rebuke. Why did you start this thing in 
the first place? they seemed to be saying. Why didn’t you 
stick to the security of a job? 

But in a way he had had no choice. There was an in- 
dependence in him that had made his job record spotty. 
He tended to blow up, to tell people off when he knew 
they were wrong. Just as he had told Fred off this morn- 
ing when the truth was, unless he wanted to be snowed 
under with judgments and bailiff’s warrants that might 
land him in jail, he desperately needed to take from Fred 
Gardner almost anything Fred wanted to hand him. 

He debated calling Fred and saying, “I’m sorry I blew 
up this morning, Fred. And that stuff about Ronnie—that 
was just a lot of crap. I never made it with Ronnie either 
before or after she married you.” 

But even now, with disaster staring him in the face, 
he could not apologize. If, as Eleanor occasionally said, 
this attitude on his part was impractical, then he was 
stuck with being impractical. He could not change. His only 
hope lay with Bill Bailey, who might be willing to. pay, 
either with a good job or a large order for advertising art, 
for help in smearing Ronnie out of her alimony. 

How much ignobler a way was there of making money? 

And yet that crazy Ronnie had asked for trouble, was 
still asking for it, and if the decisive blow were not deliv- 
ered today by Ned Stevens, some one else would undoubt- 
edly give her the coup de grace tomorrow or the next 
day. The girl could not live without sex, even when she 
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knew that indulgence might cost her everything. In her 
way, she was as self-destructive as he, as. determined to 
go to hell, despite the efforts of a lot of nice people to 
save her. 

Near the bottom of the mail he was surprised to see a 
letter from Darrell Dowling. What did that character want? 

A loan. That would be a laugh. A big fat belly laugh. The 
same kind of laugh he got from Eleanor’s putting their 
house on the market without telling him. 

He slit the envelope and found a check. “I'll be 
damned,” he said aloud. Once more that sly whore, | 
hope, clutched at his coattails, whispered her invitation to 
linger a while. This might be the turning point, a kind 
of good luck sign that more of the same was on the way. 

His spirits took a turn for the better. The check was for | 

a hundred dollars, the amount of Ned’s loan to Darrell | 
three years ago, when Darrell left for the Coast. Ned 
skimmed the letter. Darrell was married to a gorgeous girl, 
a former starlet, now doing singing engagements in La 
Jolla. She had inspired him all over again. This time his 
writing would sell. The letter fairly glowed, crackled and 
bristled with Darrell’s new-found hope and happiness. 

At the end Darrell said, “You ought to come out here, 
boy. It’s the greatest. I know a lot of people who are load- 
ed with dough, including Jeanne and Jim Carlyle who 
own a string of newspapers throughout southern California. 

Jim would do anything for me, and Jeanne is the greatest. 
Think it over. Remember me to Eleanor—if you're still 
married to her. Ha, ha. Joke. Darrell.” 

Ned was whistling as he left the office. He felt as though 
he had once more joined the active, needed people. He 
stopped at his bank to cash Darrell’s check. The five twen- 
ties felt healthy in his wallet. 

He felt pleased by the opulence of the Barclay as he 
rode to the ninth floor. California. A word, an idea—but 
now he had! a place to run to, and even a reason for run- 
ning there, |, 

Meanwhile, he was: here, before the pale green-painted 
door of suite 901; He started to press the bell before re- 
membering that Ronnie was leaving the door unlocked. 
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Quite a girl, he thought, not warmly or wonderingly, but 
almost contemptuously. He knew now why he had come 
here—not to love her but to hurt her. To finish what he 
had begun last night, as he wanted to finish everything 
in the life he had known till now. 

He closed the door behind him, snapped the safety 
catch and latched the chain. In the days of their early 
love affair, when he had modeled Ronnie in clay, he had 
learned to hang his trousers from the door while they 
made love. If he left them lying around she would go to 
his pockets afterwards and take his money. 

She had not made him stop wanting her. Her pilfering, 
her crudities, simply helped to define her. Helped him, per- 
haps, to make those clay models of her in the days when 
he had worked for the joy of working instead of to pay his 
bills. 

He called out and waited, leaning back against the door. 
He caught a glimpse of himself in the big gold-framed 
mirror above the drop leaf foyer table. He still looked 
normally metropolitan. The suit was from Brooks Broth- 
ers, the snap-brim gray hat from Cavanaugh’s—still un- 
paid for, but so what? His face with its slightly truculent 
jaw and clear blue eyes showed none of the strain its 
owner had known these past few weeks. He still had much 
of his summer tan, which gave him a false boyishness. 
But he felt old to be thirty-two—how could he keep sur- 
viving another forty years? 

Ronnie had not answered his call. 

He put his hat in the closet above Ronnie’s short fur 
jacket. That broad did well for herself. He remembered 
how shabby Eleanor had looked last night beside Ronnie’s 
vivid and expensive beauty. No wonder Eleanor found 
herself turning to a guy like Fred Gardner. He could 
not blame her. If he cared about Eleanor at all, even as 
a friend, as a nice girl who could not help what had 
happened to their Marriage, he would step out and leave 
her free to try again. She deserved a better man. The 
next time around, she would be wise enough to do better 
for herself than she had on her first try. 

The green-carpeted living room remained silent. The 
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regency chairs and sofa had a fluffed unused look. The 
bowl of flowers on the dazzlingly polished coffee table 
seemed almost funereal. The wide windows, shielded from 
the sun by venetian blinds and drawn draperies, made 
him think of tall blind sentinels, standing mindlessly at 
attention. The damned room gave him the creeps. He 
moved cautiously toward what he supposed was the bed- 
room, He found the object of his search, and of his sud- 
denly intense desire. He had not known exactly which 
phase of Ronnie he would find here today, but was re- 
lieved to find a familiar one—the moody, sullen, unattain- 
able Ronnie, the calculating one. She was a study of 
polished black and gleaming white. The polished black of 
her hair tumbled to gleaming white shoulders in a thick, 
soft, single wave. The filmy black negligee reminded him 
of one she had worn before, and which she called her 
whoring negligee. The wide, deep-set, thick-lashed violet 
eyes were almost as dark as the hair. 

She said unreasonably, considering her dress and pos- 
ture, “After what you did to me last night, I’m not speak- 
ing to you.” 

“Good. That way, we won't waste time.” 

She was stretched out on a quilted white satin coverlet, 
with matching pillows behind her head. He went to her 
and covered her mouth with his. Reaching for her firm 
little breast, he could feel the racing of her heart. She 


arched her body. His hand slipped down to the curve of 


one taut leg. 

He drew his mouth away and looked into the clouded, 
half-closed eyes. “Baby,” he said, “you've still got beaut- 
iful breasts and legs.” 

She began to draw away from him. “Have I? But not for 
you. Not today.” 

This was going to be even better than he had expected. 
«No? What’s the matter? Saving it for your old age?” 

“Go to hell. I just don’t like to be kept waiting.” 

He said, “Don’t worry, you won’t be.” He tossed his 
jacket across an upholstered satin stool. Before he could 
take off the rest of his clothes, her arms were. around his 
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neck, pulling him down to her. Her hot, greedy, little 
mouth burned against his. 

“Now,” she said. “Do it to me now.” 

“Wait till I take my pants off.” ~ 

“No. Now.” Before he could stop her, she had pressed 
herself closer to him. He felt the weight of his body relax 
in a motion of surrender that he both wanted and hated. 
He disliked having a girl take the man’s role in the sex 
act. The reminder was too sharp of the women in his life 
who had told him what to do—his mother and his wife. 

He said again, “Wait—” But her arms and legs had tight- 

ened around him, her eyes were closed, she was lost to 
him, lost in the delight, the wonder of her own sensual- 
ity. 
Her body began to move against him in a kind of 
disciplined rhythm. She said, “I’ve needed this so, darling. 
So much, oh, so much. All night.” She stopped talking. 
He felt his life forces flowing from his body into her 
body. He thought far back in his mind where it did not 
matter much, that in more ways than one, he was prob- 
ably being taken. 

Her eyes came open, misted, vague, dreamy with her 
contentment. She pressed his hand against her cheek, then 
kissed the palm. She said, “I love you so. I wish ld mar- 
ried you the first time.” 

“What do you mean, ‘the first time’?” 

“Don’t you know? Haven’t you guessed? You'll be hus- 
band number three. I can get a nice fat settlement out 
of Bill. But you'll have to talk Fred and Bill out of a New 
York State divorce. Convince them you won’t sign a 
deposition. I can finally afford you. And that’s all that 
ever stood between us, darling. Money. Filthy, stupid 
money, without which nothing is any good.” 

The unchanging little bitch. The emasculating whore. He 
said, “And what becomes of my wife?” 

Now he lay beside her. She turned toward him, hands 
behind his head, and again started to move against him. 
Sunlight spilled into the room, warming their bodies, Ned 
found himself pulling off the rest of his not uite-paid-for 
clothes while she continued to hold him. 
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She said drowsily, “Eleanor’s no problem. Fred Gard- 
ner’s had a thing for her since the old days back at Allied. 
Only then he was young and eager and she wasn't sexy 
enough to meet any compe ition. Now he’s like Bill. All 
those two bastards ever think about is money.” 

Ned said, “You do all right in that department yourself. 
Let me get rid of these clothes.” 

“PIL do it for you,” she said. Her fingers were swift and 
skillful, unbuttoning, loosening. His shirt and shorts were 
dropped beside the bed. 

He ripped away the black negligee suddenly, roughly. 
Her hands, her mouth, made him say, “Pye got to, baby.” 
Again they were together, as they had been the first time, 
their bodies remembering one another, wanting one an- 
other, while their minds remained the same stubborn 
strangers they had always been, all through the years. 

His hands tugged at her hair, and the thin arms were a 
vise, a prison, as though she needed to become part of 
him, Abruptly she pulled away, laughing. “No,” she said. 
‘You can’t have it.” 

He fell wordlessly upon her, and did not care that she 
said, “Wait—that hurts.” He remembered the first time he 
had ever made love to her, when she was nineteen and 
he worshiped her. Her teeth bit into his shoulder, the 
hurt so exquisite, so right, that the torment within him 
was released. The release was physical in a way that 
made him feel his back was suddenly broken. Utterly 
spent and limp, he rested with closed eyes. 

Ronnie chuckled. “You drowned me.” 

He did not speak. With the release of sexual and ner- 
vous tension, he felt exhaustion without exhiliration, 
without desire for communication with the girl whose slight 
perspiration-soaked body touched his own. Her offer to buy 
him, to turn him into a male counterpart of herself, had left 
her without mystery for him, without challenge. He with- 
drew from her, rose and reached for his clothes. 

“Darling, don’t.” Her hand reached for his. “It’s not nice 
to eat and run.” Her words, her tone, were jesting but 
her eyes were troubled—as though she too sensed a 
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change in him, just as Fred Gardner had, and Eleanor, and 
Bill. 


He said, “I’m just going to get something we both need. 
A towel.” 

In the bathroom with its gold and onyx fittings he took a 
large, black bath towel from a rack, soaked it in water 
as hot as his hands could stand. He wrung out the towel 
and returned it to the bedroom. Ronnie was lying on the 
bed, beautiful and contented, arms pillowing her head. She 
ordered, “Hurry up and mop me up and come back to 
bed. I want to kiss you.” 

He unfolded the steaming towel on her warm, waiting 
body. In a sudden gesture which he had not intended 
any more than he had intended to throw a drink at her last 
night, he mashed the hot towel into her body and face, 
The half-frenzied gesture made her cry out in pain and 
alarm. The towel muffled the sound as she squirmed in 
terror beneath his imprisoning hands. He took the towel 
away. What he saw in her face frightened him even more 
than the needlessly cruel act had frightened Ronnie, She 
was staring at him as though he had Stopped being a per- 
son, 

“Are you nuts or something?” she gasped. “If you don’t 
like me, why did you come here?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Maybe I had some time to kill 
and nowhere else to go.” His glance went to the clock 
on a table beside the bed. “Now that you've had what you 
want from me, let’s see what your husband wants, and 
which of you will make me the better offer.” 

She looked at him warily, not answering. He showered 
and dressed, and she stil] did not leave the bed or speak 
to him. 


He kissed her on the cheek lightly. “Thanks for break- 
fast, baby. Stay well.” 

It was not until he was at the Columbia University Club 
and trying to check the time that he realized he had left 
his wrist watch in Ronnie’s bathroom. 





BILL BAILEY studied a face the way he studied a lunch or 
dinner menu—he could afford to be reckless, but it paid 
to be cautious. As a man climbed the ladder of success 
in business, suspicion climbed right along with him, just 
as fear became the constant companion of men like Ned 
Stevens, for whom Bill was waiting at a table near the 
window. You had to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
Bill was fond of saying—the men who had a legitimate 
reason for doing business with you from those who wanted 
a loan, a handout, or a contract not on the basis of 
worth but of acquaintance. 

“I like Ned Stevens,” Ronnie had said, in her stubborn, 
cat’s way last evening, before that disastrous encounter 
at the country club. “And I like his wife. The poor soul 
goes around looking like somebody’s maid, they’re so 
broke, but she’s the only one in this whole bitchy town 
who’s been really nice to me.” 

“My dear,” Bill had told her, in his calmest, most 
fatherly voice, “you can’t expect the wives of a commu- 
nity like Northboro to open either their homes or their 
hearts to a girl who has broken another woman’s home. 
And I gather Harriet Gardner was rather well liked, 
while she was Fred’s wife.” 

“Naturally,” Ronnie had retorted, seated at the dress- 
ing table, tantalizing his used-up body with her youth and 
beauty. “I’d hate me, too, if I looked like those cats. 
What I can’t understand is why, with all of Westchester to 
choose from, you decided to move here, where Fred Gard- 
ner lived with Harriet—and where he still lives.” 

‘“Fred’s been my attorney for almost ten years. He han- 

_ dies a great deal of real estate as well. It was thanks to 
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Fred that we got this place for a song. Besides, you would 
not be accepted into any self-respecting community.” 

The brush that had been imparting new highlights to 
the lustrous black hair that he loved to fondle, had paused 
in mid-air. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, my dear, you may look like a lady, and dress 
like a lady, and the people I have hired to perform such 
functions might have taught you to talk like a lady— 
sometimes—but at heart you’re a tramp, and you know 
it, and so does everyone else.” 

He had been standing directly behind her, his hands 
pressed on her shoulders, their eyes meeting in the mir- 
ror. As always when Ronnie permitted him some glimpse 
into the dark regions of her tormented soul, Bill Bailey 
had been moved to pity, Because while he had heard 
a cynical, bitter, even profane note in her voice, what he 
had seen in her eyes was sad defiance. Like Ned Stevens, 
she was determined to defy the world without any real 
understanding about what she was defying it for—or whom 
Last night, for instance, she had decided to defy it for 
Ned Stevens, and all it got her was humiliation. 

Today, waiting for Ned, nursing his pale dry sherry, 
not at all surprised that Ned was late, Bill wondered if 
Ned Stevens had reached that point of despair where every- 
one else seems to have more, be more. When a man was 
in that trough, no one was left so poor in purse or spirit 
as not to seem his superior. And that was the point 
where he would use the women he knew as whipping 
boys. Eleanor would probably take it because she had no 
choice and she loved him, Ronnie would take it—if it 
were Offered to her—because she wanted, needed to be 
hurt. 

“Sex,” Bill had thought often enough, and sadly, “makes 
strange bedfellows.” 

‘Take his own case, for instance. Here he was, a man of 
forty-four, impotent as the result of a World War I 
land mine explosion, married to a girl who had never, 
from the time she was thirteen, been without a man who 
wanted to go to bed with her. 
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“I’m so sick of having them paw me and claw me and 
kiss me. I was too young and scared to say no,” she had 
said wearily. “I always gave in.” 

“Why?” 

“Why do you think? For money. For stinking, rotten 
money that I can’t live without, any more than I can live 
without sex. When it was someone I really liked, I 
wouldn’t touch a dime. Except maybe sometimes when I 
really needed it, or we needed the money at home or some- 
thing. When it wasn’t sex, it was money, and I laid it on 
the line with every one of them, including Fred.” 

“T know. He’s never forgiven himself for signing that 
premarital agreement—even when he knew you were hav- 
ing an affair with Ned Stevens, who didn’t have a dime.” 

“Well,” she had said, “I wasn’t having an affair with 
Ned Stevens. It was something else. We were going to be 
married.” 

She had spoken so wistfully, in a voice so full of nostal- 
gia, that Bill Bailey had known jealousy for the first 
time. Probably, he thought, every man is jealous of his 
woman’s first love. First love is different and special— 
even a tramp’s first love. That first love of Ronnie’s was 
still enshrined in her heart. 

He had hated Ronnie for thinking so little of him, lov- 
ing him so little, that she could ask him to help a man 
she still wanted. A man she probably hoped to marry, 
once she was free. 

“I married you for your money, and I'll get money. Of 
course I wanted Ned Stevens to come out in the car 
with me and make love to me. Why wouldn’t I? What do 
you think it’s been like for me, married to you and giving 
you massages and petting you and kissing you and letting 
you do just about anything to me because the thing you 
ought to do is no good any more?” 

“You knew what you were doing when you married 
me, Ronnie.” 

“You're damned right I knew. And I know what I’m 
doing now. I’m leaving you. Other men? Maybe a dozen. 
I could go down the list and tick them off. But none that 
you know about—or ever will know about.” 
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“Except Ned Stevens. And I expect, like you, that Ned 
has his price.” 

“Not as far as I’m concerned. He’s always been crazy 
about me. He’d never turn on me—for you or anyone 
else. He always said the one thing he never wanted to do 
was hurt me. He loves me more than he loves his wife.” 

“Well,” Bill had closed the conversation, “we shall see. 
Meanwhile, Lamont will drive you into New York, Ron- 
nie. I'd prefer not to find you in the house tomorrow 
morning. It’s too much like having a bitch in heat about 
the premises.” 

With the confidence his money had bought him, he had 
been able to part from Ronnie as casually as if she were 
a purchase he had found not as advertised. He would 
miss her. He would be lonely in his country house without 
the bubbling, chuckling sound of her little-girl laughter. He 
would be lonely in his enormous, made-to-order bed. With- 
out her warm little body that could grow hot at his touch 
and that was so sensitive, so highly tuned, that Ronnie 
could react to almost any stimulus, he would be permanent- 
ly and forever castrated, unable to pretend that some mir- 
acle of love or wanting or passion could do what doctors 
and surgeons had assured him could never be done. 

“But,” they had consoled him, “there’s more to life 

. than sex, Colonel. And by the time a man’s reached forty, 
if he’s had any luck with women at all, he’s probably had 
as much sex as he needs.” 

They had winked their grotesque winks and smiled and 
jabbed him in the ribs with conspiratorial elbows, and 
since then he had used much the same technique assur- 
ing other men that money was not, after all, everything. 
When you had plenty of a thing yourself, it was always 
easy to tell the other guy that, actually, it was not too 
important and you could do without it if you had to. 
Sex and money. Those were the two things a man had 
to have if he was to walk like a man among other men. 
And he needed a helluva lot of the one to make up for a 
total lack of the other. 

Bill saw his guest approaching the table. 
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“Well,” Bill greeted Ned pleasantly, holding out a 
friendly hand, “here we are again.” 


Ned accepted the hand but dropped it as quickly as he 
could without seeming deliberately ungracious. Bill was 
holding out a badly needed olive branch. This was Ned’s 
last chance to turn defeat into victory. If he had to go 
home at all tonight, he wanted to rub Eleanor’s pretty 
little nose into that bitchy remark about his not succeed- 
ing in a small business either. He would settle his score 
with Eleanor after he had settled the score with Bill. 

Settling into a chair at the damask-covered table, his 
voice struck the only possible note. “That’s right. Here we 
are again. I guess, all in all, I owe you an apology for 
last night.” 

“I wouldn’t say so, Ned. I think, all in all, | owe you a 
vote of thanks. Few men would have had the courage.” 

“That wasn’t courage—it was desperation.” 

For a moment they were just two human beings, equal- 
ly trapped, equally isolated from their fellows. That mo- 
ment faded quickly into the familiar pattern of cordial 
commercial mutual suspicion. Bill gave a waiter Ned’s 
order for an extra dry beefeater martini. 

When Neda’s drink arrived he raised it in a little salute, 
said, “Cheers.” 

Bill echoed the toast. After a moment, he cleared his 
throat and said awkwardly, “I hope that what happened 
at the club last night didn’t upset Eleanor too much, Ned. 
I’ve only met Eleanor a few times, but I like her. She’s a 
sound girl—both feet on the ground. The kind who would 
go to bat for a man she cared for.” 

A wistful note had crept into his voice. Bill was ac- 
knowledging, Ned knew, that a man who bought and paid 
for the woman he went to bed with knew better than to 
count on her in the pinches. Bill was the second man 
today to tell Ned what a wonderful wife he had. But 
Eleanor did not represent their unpaid bills, their failures, 
as she did for Ned. He could only frown and say briefly, 
“Fleanor’s no problem. Never has been.” ; 
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“No,” said Bill obliquely, “I’m sure of that.” 

They studied their menus. The sound of the city, com- 
pounded of buses and horns and the scream of a distant 
ambulance, came to them filtered and muted. What was 
Bill really thinking? Did it hurt him to picture Ronnie’s 
joyous young body in someone else’s arms, finding the 
satisfaction Bill himself could not give her? Ned reminded 
himself not to feel awe of the other man’s wealth and 
position. In bed men also had their measure and the 
measure was important. By bedroom standards, Ned was 
a million times the better man. If he just kept thinking 
that, he would get through his lunch without being de- 
feated. 

Bill broke the silence with, “Think I'll have the omelet. 
How about you?” 

Perversely, Ned picked the most expensive item on the 
menu—double-rib lamb chops—with side orders of two 
vegetables at seventy-five cents each. Maybe Bill Bailey 
had thought that Ned might cost him later, and therefore 
it made no sense to spend a lot on lunch. The University 
Club was cheap and impressive. 

Bill made an assenting gesture. Ned noticed that Bill 
had almost the smallest hands he had ever seen on a man. 
He had heard somewhere that a man with small hands 
could not be trusted. 

“Well,” Bill announced briskly, “that’s out of the way. 
Now we can talk.” 

Ned said stubbornly, “Pd like another drink if you 
don’t mind.” Bill frowned but signaled the captain and 
ordered a refill for his guest, declining one for himself. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” Ned offered with de- 
ceptive mildness. “No wonder the guy’s business is on the 
skids if he polishes off two martinis at lunch every day. 
Truth of the matter is, Bill, I may have to go into bank- 
ruptcy—with or without the martinis.” 

“So it’s as bad as that, eh?” 

“It’s as bad as that.” 

“Tm sorry to hear it, Ned. You've got a fine family. 
This is going to be pretty hard on them.” 

“It’s pretty hard on me.” 
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“Of course.” 

The second martini appeared. Ned lit a fresh cigarette 
from the stub of the old one, wished with all his heart 
that he could say, “Matter of fact, I don’t feel in the mood 
for talking business after spending the morning in bed 
with your red-hot little wife.” Instead, he asked abruptly, 
“Well, Bill, you’re the one who called me, so—let’s have 
it. I gather I can be of some use.” 

Ned knew he should have been less abrupt. He should 
have let Bill try to find an opening, played it cool, the 
way Bill was playing it, the way Fred had played it this 
morning. The nice little cat-and-mouse game always 
played between a man who wants something and another 
man who has something to give—all the successful boys 
were experts at it. Ned guessed you had to hand it to 
them. They were able to keep their emotions as well as 
their voices under control. 

“If you have had relations with my wife—since she and 
_ I were married, that is—such information would be most 
useful to me.” 

“There was just one time,” said Ned. “We spent a whole 
day together at the Barclay.” 

The other man took the statement without flinching. 
Only his eyes showed hurt. Ned supposed that even if a 
man did not love his wife, the thought of some other man 
giving her sexual satisfaction would hit him where he lived, 

Their lunch arrived. “Coffee now, or later, Ned?” 

“Later, please.” 

The waiter retreated. Noise rose in the room as people 
grew more relaxed with their second drinks. A wall clock 
told Ned it was one forty-five. Soon people with busy 
offices would be hurrying through their coffee, rushing 
back to work. Ned dawdled. 

“A deposition to that effect, Ned, would be most help- 
ful. Ronnie has hired some little shyster who’s out to 
bleed me white, plus letting her have the convenience of a 
forty-eight hour Alabama divorce. I’m a wealthy man, 
Ned, and much of what I have is in her name. There is 
also a trust fund—” 
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“For,” said Ned, who owed the government three thou- 
sand dollars, “the purpose of income tax evasion.” 

A sickly smile touched the square, slightly overweight 
face of the man across the table. “Anyone in my tax brack- 
et has to be practical. I haven’t worked eighteen hours a 
day to hand my all to Uncle Sam, you know.” 

“Tm sure of that.” 

Bill dug into his omelet, ate most of it before speaking 
again. The silence, Ned supposed, was meant to keep him 
on the defensive. Finally Bill leaned back, lit a fresh 
cigar, studied the tip, exhaled. 

“Ned, let’s not pull punches. I’ve had my associates run 
a check on you. I don’t do business with a man until I 
know all about him. I got the results of the first, fast check 
just before I left my office. And, Ned, the results were 
not good. Before you went into business for yourself, 
your employment record was spotty. Your credit rating is 
poor. You're in debt, personally and business-wise, up to 
your eyeballs.” 

Was this what happened when a man had to have 
help? Was there always someone who took away your 
right to privacy, who would tell you how to live—how to 
spend your money? 

Knocking his knuckles on the tablecloth for emphasis, 
Bill tossed off one facet of Ned’s business background 
after another. 

“Tm saying exactly what’s in my mind, Ned. Granted, I 
may be wrong. But after studying those reports, I think I 
know you well. You’re compulsive. Everything’s going 
along just fine and suddenly, boom, you blow the works 
sky-high. Now, this latest fiasco—losing your business— 
may have sobered you. You may be willing to settle down 
and take orders and try to make a go of life. I’ve 
gone out on a limb for you, Ned, Talked to the national 
advertising manager of my company this morning. There’s 
a five-figure job waiting. I’ve even arranged to have three 
thousand advanced in cash, to be deducted from your 
salary checks as you go along.” 

“That was nice of you, Bill.” 

“Not nice of me at all,” Bill waved aside the idea of a 
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generous gesture. “The whole thing is strictly quid pro 
quo. This doesn’t mean we’re palsywalsy or buddybuddy. 
Matter of fact, I discourage familiarity between manage- 
ment and employees, even at top level.” 

“I see.” Ned’s hand had been balled into a fist this 
morning while he rode with Fred Gardner. The fist was 
tightening again. He kept the fist in his pocket and his last 
rational, sensible thoughts warned him not to speak out. 
“Take it,” the Ned Stevens who had taken so much for so 
long, in jobs and marriage and home, was warning softly. 
“Take it for now, and later on, with some bills paid off, 
with time to think—” 

Bill had a large head with large ears set over wide 
shoulders. The small plump hands seemed oddly out of 
place at the ends of those heavy arms. He said, “I’m 
willing to take a risk on you. You have something I need 
very much although, of course, there are undoubtedly 
other friends of Ronnie’s who could perform the same 
service. I want to impress on you, Ned, that if you blow 
up—well—T'll get you the job but I won’t save it for you.” 

Ned sipped his coffee and tried to remember some proud 
time in his life. This morning’s wild bed session with 
Ronnie had been merely an evocation, not a pride in itself. 

He had been proud when he felt talented, in the days 
when he could make an image of ecstasy after it occurred. 
If he had ever been able to make an image of Eleanor, 
would he be listening to Bill this minute, beggaring him- 
self beyond the redeeming reach of any five-figure job? 

“Before we leave, Ned, there’s one thing more.” 

“No. Not more?” 

Bill, not listening for it, missed completely the change 
of tone, the new steel in the blue eyes, the new grim set of 
Ned’s thin-lipped mouth. 

“Because you're such a—well, an unstable guy—Im 
going to have our accounting department make out your 
checks to Eleanor and sent to her directly. It’s the only 
way you'll ever get on your feet. Well—” he lifted his 
coffee cup—“shall we toast it? A deposition from you—a 
job from me—” 

“From me to you,” said Ned, lifting his cup, “a nice fat 
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kick in the ass, and many of them. You can take your job 
and shove it.” 

He did not mean to do more than speak his piece and 
exit. But he rose so abruptly that he caught the edge of the 
table. The table tipped and its contents of coffee, butter, 
sugar and leftover food slid inexorably into Bill Bailey’s 
lap. Ned stared in horror at Bill’s astonished face, then 
turned blindly and left. | 

He would never have ratted on Ronnie, and now he 
knew it. Some final sense of loyalty to Eleanor, of respon- 
sibility to Gordon, had forced him to listen to the other 
man’s ignoble proposition. 

How quaint and perverse of the gods, he thought, that 
a wanton sexpot like Ronnie could have given him pride 
—while Eleanor, his nice wife, the former executive secre- 
tary, had brought him only shame. 





THE difference between idleness and vacation, decided 
Ned, as he walked up Fifth Avenue in the hot midday sun- 
light, was that you knew during vacation that the hours of 
freedom must end, When you had no work, you had no 
sense of freedom. You needed a pause in which to find 
yourself—but all you felt was panic. i 

He reached his office. 

His answering service gave him a list of names and num- 
bers to be called. Creditors. He did not call them back. 
Instead, he called Ronnie’s number with some idea of 
telling her she was safe as far as he was concerned, but 
her room did not answer. 

Everyone had a place to go. The thought kept striking 
at him, increasing his own aloneness. Last week he had 
furtively checked on ads he had found in the Help Want- 
ed section of the Times. Both employment agencies had 
been unenthusiastic about his prospects. 

“But this job won’t be big enough for you, Mr. Stevens. 
Not after you’ve had your own agency. Why not leave your 
name and number? If anything comes up—” 

At the next place, the man had looked Ned over from 
head to foot, then had asked coldly, “Why are you looking 
for job security at this late date, Mr. Stevens? I presume 
you couldn’t make a go of it on your own?” 

“Not exactly. With a son growing up, I realized I need- 
ed a bigger future than my own little art agency could 
give me.” 

“IT see. Trouble with that philosophy is, you should have 
started younger. If you go anywhere as a trainee, you'll 
feel like a man among boys.” 

Ned had felt himself grow old and gray and humble 
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before the young man’s sympathetic—or had they been 
contemptuous?—eyes. Ned had filled out the forms they 
had given him. The employment office had been empty. 
Job seekers usually arrived in the morning. But Ned 
Stevens could not really think of himself as a job seeker. 
A job was not what he wanted. What he wanted, needed, 
was a whole new way of life and a whole new image of 
himself. He no longer was sure that the best things in life 
were a nice wife, a house with a mortgage on it, plenty 
of life insurance, and membership in a medium-priced 
country club. 

“After all, Ned,” Eleanor once had said on a note of 
desperation, “what else is there for most people but raising 
a family, growing old, accumulating security? You want 
life to be dramatic—something happening all the time— 
and the world isn’t made that way.” 

But the world was dramatic, apparently, for Darrell 
Dowling. Ned vividly remembered the way Darrell had 
lived in Northboro with his first wife. Always in debt, 
always in hock, with a reputation for drinking too much, no. 
credit at the local stores. Then his wife had found some- 
one else in the advertising agency she worked for. Darrell 
had handed the house back to the bank, furniture and 
all, and lit out for parts unknown, Now look at him. 

By three-thirty, Ned was ready to leave his office, He 
turned in at the Drake Room to have a Scotch and reread 
Darrell’s letter. Briefly shored up by the feel of Darrell’s 
hundred dollars, he had another Scotch. He considered 
what he had to do with the rest of the afternoon. He must 
tell his mother what the score was, marriage-wise and 
money-wise, and then go home and tell Eleanor they were 
through. 

He called the Barclay again but Mrs. Bailey's suite still 
did not answer. Next, with a long sigh, he telephoned the 
office of the small, exclusive and highly successful Sutton 
Place catering business owned and run by his mother and 
her friend Greta Hansen. When his mother’s voice came 
on the phone, he reacted to it as he had all his life, ever 
since he had been a kid. The voice was so brisk, so assert- 
ive that Lois Stevens always sounded a little angry. 
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“Sorry if I called you away from anything important, 
Mother.” 

“Not at all. What can I do for you, Ned? I suppose 
you're in some kind of trouble again?” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“I never hear from you unless you are in trouble. Elea- 
nor, maybe, or Gordon, but never you.” 

All day, Ned had been receiving the separate and con- 
secutive shocks of seeing himself as others saw him and not 
at all as he had been seeing himself. Now his comfortable, 
dutiful-if-not-over-loving son image went the way of all 
the others and broke with a faint splintering sound. 

“Matter of fact, I am in sort of a jam. I don’t need 


any money from you,” he said hastily, which was not, 


quite the truth, “but I think you and I ought to get together 
for a while this afternoon, before I go away.” 

“Away?” asked Lois Stevens with a note of surprise. 
“Away, where? A vacation?” 

“Not exactly. I’m going out to California. I’m sort of 
going into business with a friend of mine.” 

“But I thought you had a business.” 

“Sq did I. But I don’t. Not any more. That’s what I 
want to see you about. What time will you be home?” 

“I hadn’t planned to leave here before six—this is the 
time of month Greta and I go over our accounts—but I 
suppose I can make a special case of this. I’m sure Greta 
will understand. Let’s say the apartment—at five?” 

“Five it is. And Mother—” 

iV ac?” 

“Will you call the doorman and tell him to let me in, 
in case I get there before you do? PI be free earlier 
than you will.” , 

“Very well. Goodbye, Ned.” 

After ringing off, he stood in the phone booth for a 
moment, remembering how that crisp, directive voice had 
used exactly that same tone in greeting each new failure 
of his father’s—failure to be the thing Lois wanted him 
-to be at the precise time she had wanted him to be it. In 
punishment, she had withheld sex, and Ned would hear 
their short, ugly quarrels in the night, or on a Sunday 
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afternoon when his mother would be napping and his 
father would climb the stairs in some final fury, ready to 
demand his marital rights. 

Funny, thought Ned, how much kids noticed and re- 
membered what their parents thought they were too 
young to know. He remembered the other women and the 
lipstick-stained shirts and the different kind of quarreling 
that had followed. And with new failure and no money for 
women had come the booze, and all that while Ned’s moth- 
er had made him, her son, the center of her world. 

“Don’t you dare strike that child, Edwin Stevens—Ned, 
what has your father said to you now?” 

Like Gordon, thought Ned, knowing it all at once. It’s 
Eleanor and Gordon, the two of them, with me the out- 
sider, and I cannot help it, any more than they can. 
Yes, it would be better all around if he cleared out. If 
Fred and Bill Bailey and all those solid, respectable citi- 
zens thought Eleanor was so nice—and she was nice, and 
it was not her fault the she was no longer what Ned wanted 
—why he would give them a chance to have her, 

He pushed open the door of the telephone booth, 
walked through the empty darkness of the Drake Room, 
hit the warm, sunny street again. He heard riveting ma- 
chines. Construction workers were putting up a giant new 
bank. He joined the little group of sidewalk superinten- 
dents for a while, studying them. They were men who 
had nothing to do at three o’clock of a Tuesday afternoon 
after a long holiday weekend. Older men, mostly, or very 
young men. A few women. One girl with a tight, black 
satin dress and stilt-heeled shoes and wide, bright, dark 
eyes that met his eyes and sent him an obvious invita- 
tion. 

He smiled, turning away. He debated going to a news- 
reel, decided he was too on edge to sit through one. Now 
that he knew he would definitely leave for the Coast and 
the promise of a new job, he wanted to get on with it. He 
wandered toward Eighth Avenue and went into a shooting 
gallery where some of his tension was relieved in shoot- 
ing a row of clay pigeons. He and Eleanor used to go to 
Jones Beach before Gordon was born and, since she was 
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pregnant and could not go on the amusements, she had 
tagged along after him, admiring his skill with a gun as 
he won kewpie dolls and hideous lamps. 

“Darling,” she had asked, both hands squeezing his arm, 
“why didn’t you tell me you’re this good with a gun?” 

“Its like sex.” He had grinned down at her. “I wanted 
you to find it out for yourself.” 

Where had those days, that girl, that young man, gone 
to? Where was the young man who, quitting a job, would 
say to her, “So what? TIl get a better one. What’s the big 
deal?” 

What had scared him so, and when, and why? Even 
going into business for himself, he could see now, had been 
part of being scared. Like Darrell Dowling, he had wanted 
to get out of the rat race, somehow thinking that if he 
_did not go after business, business would come after 
him. Maybe the answer was having a girl, a wife, who be- 
lieved in you. The kind Darrell had now, one who had 
filled his heart and his life, like his letters, with new hope. 

Lucky bastard, thought Ned of Darrell, and put down 
the gun. He pushed away the bright, beaded lamp he had 
won and went out into the street, into the world of con- 
struction noises and traffic. 

He hailed a taxi, which also reminded him, unfortunate- 
ly, of Eleanor. “I suppose,” she had said of his town ex- 
penses, “you’d go to bankruptcy court in a taxi rather 
than a subway if it took your last dollar.” 

She knew a lot about him, all right. So did Fred. So did 
Bill. And so did Ronnie, in whose passionate little body 
Ned would have liked to lose himself for the rest of the 
afternoon if he could have reached her. He had an idea 
she would not hold that hot towel bit against him. He 
sensed, rather than knew, that some terrible sense of guilt 
compelled Ronnie to the same kind of self-destructive act 
as he himself was impelled to. 

His cab drew up before the green canopy of Lois’ 
apartment house. His mothér and Greta Hansen shared 
a two-bath, two-bedroom place that boasted its own scrap 
of terrace overlooking the turgid, slow-running waters of 
the East River. The doorman greeted him with the ritualis- 
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tic “Good day, Mr. Stevens,” followed by, “Your mother 
left word—you may go right up—the elevator man will 
let you in.” 

The pale pink door swung inward. The maid who came 
to clean every morning had left the apartment spotless. 
There was the gleam of silver on the buffet, the restful 
quiet of the river, the deep comfort of the chintz-covered 
sofa. The small bar, like the ceiling-to-floor, white-painted 
bookcase, was well stocked, 

Ned regarded its contents, then took a bottle of J. & B. 
Scotch to the kitchen. He fixed himself a hefty Scotch 
and soda amidst these sterile surroundings of stainless 
steel appliances and white cabinet walls. The clock above 
the refrigerator told him it was half-past four. 

Why was everything so damned quiet? Ned went to the 
wide, dim foyer where a gold telephone waited on a pol- 
ished black desk. He picked up the phone, spun the dial. 
He was surprised at the relief that washed over him at 
the sound of Eleanor’s calm, steady voice—as though, he 
thought, she had not a care in the world. 

He said, “Hi. I’m at my mother’s.” 

His wife said, “How did the meeting with Bill go?” 

“All right,” Ned admitted guardedly. “About as well as 
I expected.” 

“Are you coming home tonight?” 

“Oh, sure. Mother should be here about five, and T'Il 
give her the bad news, then grab the next train. But 
don’t wait dinner,” 

“All right. If you change your mind about coming 
home, be sure to call me, won't you?” 

Ned said irritably, “Don’t be silly. Why should I change 
my mind about coming home?” 

The remark irritated him beyond all reason since, in 
his heart, he had already left home. 

Drink in hand, he wandered through the apartment, 
thinking, as he had thought often before, that his mother 
was to be congratulated. At fifty-five, an age when many 
women sat back and waited to grow old, his mother had 
made a whole new life for herself, complete with suc- 
cess. As a matter of cold, hard fact, thought Ned, his 
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mother was doing better for herself than he was doing for 
himself, by a long sight. 

Out on the terrace, with its small, after-season litter of 
charcoal grill, dusty chaise and dying plant, he leaned his 
elbows on the waist-high iron railing and contemplated 
‘ the river and the scrap of land that had once been called 
Welfare Island. The island’s left-over buildings were rust- 
ing and decaying, just as he would do if he did not 
snap out of it and start believing with all his heart in this 
change he was about to make. He had told his mother he 
was going to California and now he must go there. 

“Well,” his mother’s brisk, always unemotional voice 
greeted him at his elbow, “so here you are. Sorry to be 
late—but I got here as fast as I could. As a matter of fact, 
I feel guilty, leaving Greta to slave over the books while 
I take off.” 

As she spoke, Lois Stevens was drawing off her white 
leather gloves. She had tossed her oversized patent leather 
bag on a wing chair just inside the terrace doors. She 
was carefully slender, with deftly touched hair in a youth- 
ful cut. Ned found himself realizing, as he kissed her 
smooth pale cheek, that she paid more attention to her 
appearance now than she ever had in her married life. Ned 
wondered whether his mother still hoped to marry again. 
There was no reason why she should not. She looked ten 
years younger than her age in that beige wool suit with 
the pleated skirt. Her ankles were slender above high- 
heeled beige pumps, and she had the littlest feet of any 
woman he had ever known—outside Ronnie Bailey. 

Ned heard himself say, “I don’t like Greta Hansen. 
Never have.” 

“J know,” his mother said. “Most men hate her on 
sight. I see you have a drink, Excuse me while I fix one 
for myself. I have an idea this chat will call for one.” 

She was back quickly with the drink. She preferred the 
terrace to the air-conditioned living room, she said, because 
fifty percent of their three hundred dollar a month rent 
went for the view. While she talked, she took out a ciga- 
rette, which Ned lit for her, trying, as he always did when 
in his mother’s company, to come to terms with the new 
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context of her life. Widowed almost fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Stevens had shown an ability to run her own life which 
Ned knew he should admire but which, for some reason, 
he resented. ; 

She was a woman who had proved all too well that she 
had no need of a man, and the man in Ned resented the 
fact. He asked her curiously, “Aren’t you ever lonely?” 

“Fortunately, I don’t have time. Loneliness is one of 
the many luxuries I can’t afford—tike self-pity.” 

This was new, too—this directness of hers, which had 
the effect of putting him off. Had she always been this 
way? She had always been immersed in the needs of her 
family, always pushing Ned’s father some place where the 
older man did not want to be. After the death of her 
husband, Ned realized, he had witnessed a late flowering of 
her long-submerged tendency toward self-assertion. 

He often had wanted to ask why she had married his 
father in the first place, but he guessed he knew why. 
Like Eleanor, she had seen in her husband not the fin- 
ished product, but the raw material from which, she 
hoped, the finished product might be made. They had 
both guessed wrong, but this was hardly the time to bring 
it up. 

Lois Stevens said, “Well, Ned, shoot. So your business 
has gone broke and you’re taking a powder. Are you tak- 
ing Eleanor along or is your marriage a bust, too?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The blue, slightly tip-tilted eyes met his across her 
drink. “I’m not surprised that you don’t know. You never 
have known where you were going, Ned, or why. That 
was your father’s problem, too, of course. Up in the 
clouds one day, down in the dumps the next, and drag- 
ging all of us with him.” 

Ned said, “People can’t help what they are.” 

“We're often not the best judges of what we are, Ned. 
Sometimes, it’s better to let other people tell us what we 
are and just take their word for it. It’s the old bit about 
not being able to see the forest for the trees. Your 
father would get started on some project and hang on for 
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dear life. He’d rather take a licking than admit he was 
wrong.” 

_ “Well,” Ned managed a brief smile, “I’m admitting Pm 
wrong. I always knew I wasn’t a company man, an or- 
ganization man, but I did think I had the guts and the 
talent to make it on my own. Only, it seems, I haven’t. So 
—I’m in to you for ten thousand bucks. I can’t even 
keep up the installments on the loan.” 

Lois Stevens straightened her slim shoulders. “That’s not 
important. Fortunately, our business is doing well. With 
more and more women going to business, more and more 
parties need our catering service. The important thing is | 
what this new failure is going to do to you psychologically. 
When people start running, Ned, they sometimes never 
stop. Like your father. He lived and died a frustrated man 
because he couldn’t be what he would be and wouldn’t 
be what he could be.” She swerved away from the past, 
“What’s this California deal all about?” 

“A guy I knew at college and later in Northboro. Frus- 
trated writer type and yet, damn it all, his stuff was good. 
Anyway, he went to the Coast, bummed around for 
a while, and now he’s happily married and really work- 
ing and, I gather, selling. He’s real cozy with someone who 
owns a string of newspapers, and he’s sure he can get me 
a good job out there.” That was exaggerating Darrell’s let- 
ter, but Ned did not feel it was an important exaggeration. 

“And the house?” 

“We'll have to sell it. Eleanor and Gordon can take a 
small apartment up around Northboro until I get settled 
out there. A man ought to make a change like that alone 
and then send for his family. Ill send back what I can and 
Eleanor can add to that with some kind of part-time job.” 

“You’ve got it all worked out, haven’t you? Right 
down to the last detail—just how to go about abandoning 
your family without seeming to abandon them.” Her gaze 
dropped to the street below, a closed-off street with thin 
sapling trees, a few low-roofed brownstones, a cobbled pav- 
ing where a girl in mink walked a dog in a rhinestone 
collar. Farther east, on the river drive, the stream of 
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traffic thickened as more commuters headed home from 
Manhattan. 

Lois Stevens continued slowly, “It’s my fault, in a way. 
I spoiled you rotten, of course, because a woman whose 
husband has failed her will turn to her son for comfort 
and understanding. And Eleanor took up where I left off. 
Maybe one of the reasons I was glad you married Eleanor 
was that you never were in love with her the way you 
were with that little tramp, Ronnie. I knew that Eleanor 
would be someone you’d go home to when you had no- 
where else to go.” 

“Why did you want me to have a marriage like that, 
Mother?” 

She let out her breath in a small sigh. “Because I loved 
you, Ned. You understand, I’m being very frank—and 
ruthless about myself. I loved you so much I didn’t want to 
think of your loving, really loving, any other woman. Now, 
it doesn’t matter any more.” | 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve found myself. I think I’m really happy, 
teally a whole person at last. The way I hope you'll be 
some day. And, who knows? Maybe California is your an- 
swer, the way Greta and the shop have been my answer.” 

Greta Hansen’s quick voice greeted them from the door- 
way. “What are you two finding to be so serious about?” 

Lois looked up in startlement and, it seemed to Ned, a 
touch of fear, 

“Greta. Hello, darling. I didn’t expect you for hours.” 

“I know. But I hate to work alone in an empty office. 
It gives me the creeps. Hi, Ned,” she greeted him with 
the same lack of friendliness he felt toward her. “Can I 
freshen your drink?” 

“No, thanks. You might slip me a Mickey Finn. Any- 
way, I’m just leaving.” Ned dropped a kiss on his moth- 
er’s cheek and strode through the living room, picking up 
his coat as he went. Greta always made him want to get 
away. The tall, slender woman with the short dark hair, 
and the habit of thrusting her hands into the pockets of 
mannishly-tailored suits, seemed to outrage his nerves. 

Not until he reached the elevator, and was punching 
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the bell impatiently, did he realize that he had forgotten 
his hat. This was certainly his day for leaving bits of him- 
self in other people’s apartments. He turned back to apart- | 
ment 11-J. Apparently he had left the door slightly open. | 
He pushed it in, thinking to spare the two women on the 
terrace from having to come all the way back into the 
foyer. But they had already left the terrace and were in 
the living room. They did not hear him enter. They were 
not aware of anything but one another. 

Greta’s thin, long fingers were digging into Lois’ shoul- 
ders. The younger woman said, “He’s a man, that’s 
enough for me. I don’t want to see him hurting you, tak- 
ing money from you. Don’t you love me, Lois? Haven't 
we been happy together?” | 

“Very happy. Happier than I ever knew I could be,” 
Ned’s mother whispered her reply. “I don’t know what I'd 
do if you left me. I—Id die.” 

“J won't leave you. And you're very beautiful. Espec- 
jally now, when you look so sad. Kiss me, darling.” 

His mother’s mouth met the mouth of the other, tall- 
er woman. They kissed long and tenderly, as lovers kiss. 

Ned was not aware of having made any sound. But he 
must have uttered some wordless cry of disgust, of shame, 
because Greta’s hands fell away and both women 
turned to face him. Greta gave him her usual, contemptu- 
ous stare—the stare, he thought, that she probably saved 
for all men—then turned on her heels and headed toward - 
the bedroom. : 

Alone with his mother, Ned could say only, “I’m sorry. 
I forgot my hat—the door was open—” but his revul- 
sion must have been in his eyes, as it was in his voice, 
in the pit of his stomach, making him feel as though he 
wanted to be sick. He reached into the closet for his 
hat. Today had been a day of endings. Now this relation- 
ship too was ended. He did not think he and his mother 
would ever be able to face one another again. 

Lois Stevens said quietly, “Don’t hate me, Ned. All those 
years of marriage to your father, when he made me 
feel so—inadequate. When I hated what other women 
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loved. Now I know why. Each of us has to find his own 
answer—in his own way.” 

Ned said, “Sure.” He added, “Well, so long—” He 
closed the door firmly behind him. He wanted to run, to get 
away from here forever, away from that scene and all 
that it told him about his mother, his father, even about 
himself. A new thought was coming alive in his mind 
with the force of a rocket going off. Was his mother’s 
problem also Eleanor’s problem, without Eleanor’s being 
aware of it? 

He told himself not to be a damn fool. But the thought, 
like that ghastly scene, nagged and gnawed at him all 
the way to Northboro, allowing him to see his wife as he 
had never seen her before. 

Just as he had been seeing things all day. 
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THe phone rang again almost immediately after Eleanor | 
had finished talking to Ned. At first, hearing Ronnie Bail- | 
ey’s voice. Eleanor was involuntarily warmed. Ronnie, no 
matter what she was, had been Eleanor’s friend for a 
while. Then the lovely, careless throaty voice said, “I’m 
calling from New York—our place at the Barclay. If Ned 
wonders what happened to his watch, tell him he left it 
here this morning.” 

Before Eleanor could find answering words the line 
went mockingly dead. And, anyway, what was there to 
say? Thank you, Ronnie, I'll tell him as soon as he comes 
in. What words were there to say to herself, for that mat- 
ter? That a girl had to be hard up to pull a stunt like 
that? It was also true that a man’s wife had to be hard 
up to let her nose get rubbed in her husband's infidelity. 

After Gordon’s birth, the doctors had said there would 
be no more children. “Do you suppose there’s something 
wrong with me?” Eleanor had cried to Ned. “I disappoint 
you in bed, I can’t have more than one child—what’s the 
matter with me?” 

With a tenderness deeper and sweeter than any he 
since had shown, Ned had consoled her, “Nothing wrong 
with you, honey. Not a damned thing. As for the children 
—let’s see how good a job I do with the one we already 
have. Let's not beat ourselves to death with wet noodles | 
because we can’t have more. And as for the other thing— | 
every married couple has some problem in that depart- 
ment. You’re not unique. At least, you’re not like my 
mother—like a lot of wives—you don’t use sex as a weap- 
on of revenge.” 

No, she did not use sex as a weapon. She did not use 
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it, period. She had tried to be aggressive in their love- 
making and some shame, some fear of making a fool 
of herself, always held her back, Take last night, for in- 
stance. If somehow she could have communicated her 
need, Ned might not have left his watch in Ronnie’s 
room this morning. 

But she had not communicated, and Ronnie apparently 
had done so. The question now was, what to do about it? 
The question followed her up and down her beige-carp- 
eted stairs, rode beside her to the supermarket in a car 
borrowed from the garage that was repairing her own. 
Her tone sharpened, replying to Gordon’s endless ques- 
tions until he said, “Please don’t be nervous, Mommy. Pll 
be quiet.” 

The dusk, she noted, came earlier now each day, though 
the world was still warm and green. Fred Gardner called 
her late in the afternoon, briefly stated he had had con- 
versation with Ned. “I have a young couple who are pret- 
ty well heeled if you want to sell the house. Ned seems 
to feel, though, that Bill Bailey will pull him out of his 
financial trouble.” 

“Do you believe that?” Eleanor asked. 

Fred paused. “Eleanor, he’s on the verge of a break- 
down—unless he’s past the verge. You can’t count on him 
any more, if you want my frank opinion. What about 
you? What keeps up your courage these days?” 

“I don’t know, Fred. I guess that’s a job we have to do 
for ourselves. Fred, what will become of him?” 

Fred Gardner said slowly, “He'll either get over it—or 
he won’t. Too bad Ned doesn’t know what a lucky guy he 
is. Pll keep those people dangling for another twenty-four 
hours, When Ned gets home tonight you'll know, one way 
or another, and you can call me at the office tomorrow.” 

“Thanks, Fred.” 

“Not at all. I wish I could do more.” 

How would it feel to be married to someone like Fred 
Gardner—someone strong, who would help you instead of 
needing help? 

She laughed at herself mirthlessly, standing alone in 
the dusk after the conversation was done. Fred had had 
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two wives—and the first wife had lost him to little old 
Ronnie. And for all Fred Gardner’s growing interest in 

her since his divorce from Ronnie, Fred had already 
proved that he did not want a lady, a nice woman like 
Eleanor, any more than Ned did. Both men liked her— 

most people liked her—but no one seemed to love her. 

She had caught Ned on the rebound, she recalled. Estelle, 

the switchboard girl at Allied, had commented years ago, 

half in friendship, half in jealousy “Isn’t that the same | 
ring he gave Ronnie? Why do you put up with it?” 

Put up with it? She would have put up with anything | 
to be Ned Stevens’ wife. She remembered the first time she | 
had said it, holding his hand against her cheek in that hotel . 
room in the Poconos. “Mrs. Stevens. I can’t believe it.” 

Ned’s hand had touched her hair. “Neither can I. But. 
who knows? Maybe after a while we'll both get used to it.” 

Had he seemed depressed even then, bewildered, as 
though wondering who Eleanor really was and how he 
had happened to marry her? Was that why she had said, 
so eagerly, “We'll be happy, darling. You'll see. I'll be the 
most wonderful wife any man ever had.” 

But their honeymoon had been a nightmare. She had 
been unable to get accustomed to his naked body’s de- 
mands on her, to what seemed like endless invasion, The 
strange, sensual smell of sex made her faintly ill. The bed 
creaked. Ned had wanted sex so often. They would show- 
er together and he would be ready to have her again 
when she was still sore and smarting and aching from the 
last time. He would lift her in his arms and wrap her legs 
about him and laugh down at her and say, “This must be 
the way the monkeys do it.” Once they stood before a mir- 
ror while he laughed like that and she had been ashamed 
and had cried. 

There had been two other honeymoon couples at the | 
resort. Eleanor had studied them secretly, wondering 
whether those other brides were the way she had longed 
to be—warm and eager and gay about sex. 

Ned must have wondered too. She was sure he had 
had a feeling of being stuck and cheated, One night they 
had all had a little too much to drink. Ned had suddenly 
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begun to sound off to the other husbands while holding 
his marriage certificate aloft. “See that, fellows? See the 
words on this little piece of paper? They’re magic, that’s 
what they are. Before your name is written here, some 
girls nuts about you and you're king. She'll do it any- 
where, any time, and pretend she loves it. She'll rub your 
back and tell you how great you are, feed your face, 
smooth your pillow, light your cigarette. 

“Then come the magic words,” Ned had gone on in 
that special, sarcastic tone she had come to know so well, 
“and all of a sudden, you find you've got to beg. You’ve 
got to come at her gently, soothe her, change your mind 
about loving her if she changes hers and says she’s tired. 
And when she does let you have it, it’s supposed to be 
the greatest thing that ever came down the pike and you're 
supposed to get on your goddam knees and thank her for 
it. All because of one, crappy little piece of paper—” 

And before she had been able to stop him, Ned had 
crumpled the marriage certificate into a ball, held it. over 
the flame of a candle on their table and had watched it 
turn into a small heap of embers, By then, Eleanor’s own 
white face and the still, frightened faces of the other girls 
at the table had all helped to sober him. He had looked 
about the table and the room, like a man emerging from 
deep water, or from a dream—a dream of the past and a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl named Ronnie. 

“Im sorry,” he had said, “when I get a few drinks too 
many, I always shoot my mouth off,” 

Now, years later, Eleanor wondered whether she had 
been more to Ned than a detour on his way back to Ron- 
nie. When Ned came in tonight, would he say, “Eleanor, 
I’m sorry, but I’ve thought it all over, and I want a di- 
vorce—” 

What would she answer? She did not want to be a wom- 
an without a husband. She had seen her mother. She had 
seen the older women in the office where she worked. 
She had seen Ned’s mother and that strange relationship 
with Greta Hansen. She had seen Fred Gardner’s wife, 
who got a job clerking at the supermarket, “Not because I 
need the money, but because I can’t stand to be alone 
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any more, Eleanor. No matter what Ned ever does, 
don’t give him a divorce. Close your eyes to his philander- 
ing, close your ears if the girl calls, as Ronnie called me. 
But don’t give him a divorce. People ask you places.when 
there are two of you. When there’s just one of you, they 
forget about you.” 

Don’t wait dinner, Ned had warned. At six, she broiled 
Gordon a chop and sat with him as he ate. She sewed 
back a button on one of Ned's shirts. She phoned the li- 
brary, which was open till nine on Tuesday, to extend the 
time on a. borrowed book. At seven, the sky was deep 
purple. From her window, Eleanor saw the lights in other 
houses. The lights waited for men who were coming home. 

She saw Ned. Someone must have given him a lift from 
the station. He was strolling up the walk, an arm across 
Gordon’s narrow shoulders. Every few steps, Gordon took | 
a hop-skip to match his father’s long pace. Ned might | 
be close to cracking up, as Fred Gardner said, but his 
five-nine body was still in beautiful condition. Eleanor 
often wished unreasonably that he would hurry and grow 
old, lose his hair and develop a paunch, so that other 
women would not find him so damned attractive. Other 
women whose eyes would swerve from Ned’s handsome 
face to Eleanor’s rather plain one, almost as though they 
were asking aloud, “How did a girl like you ever get a 
guy like that?” ’ 

“J don’t know,” Eleanor was often tempted to answer 
the silent question. “But don’t try to take him, will you? 
He’s all I have.” 

If your husband misses his watch, tell him I have it... 
Did Ronnie have Ned, as well as the watch? 

But if he wanted to leave them, would he be so friendly 
with Gordon, seeming so glad to see him? Closeness be- 
tween Ned and Gordon had been rare. Gordon’s crying 
had annoyed Ned, his illnesses had sent Ned out of the 
house. “I might as well take in the fights,”-Ned would say. 
Or the football game, or the baseball game. No use, Ned 
had added, both of them hanging around the kid. 

Ned never had seemed to want the responsibility ‘of 
children. Perhaps it was just as well that Gordon would 
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not have brothers or sisters. Eleanor had a deeper prob- 
lem—she appeared cold when she felt warm, distant when 
she wanted to be close, E 

Ned looked up and saw her. He waved and called out, 
“Got here sooner than I thought. But don’t do much about 
dinner. I had a big lunch.” 

He and Gordon came in through the back door and the 
screen door slammed behind them. No matter how trou- 
bled a household was, Eleanor Stevens thought, there was 
a miraculous moment in the evening, when a man returned 
home, the king re-entering his kingdom, giving meaning 
and pattern to the cleaning, the cooking, the laundry, She 
set out ice cubes, a glass. 

“Wash up, Gordie,” she said. “You can have some juice 
with us.” 

Ned stared at her. “Gordie, I thought we’d agreed to 
drop that stupid name my mother hung on the kid.” 

“Tm sorry. It just slipped out.” 

He went to the hal closet to hang up his coat, returned 
for a Scotch on the rocks which he took to the living room, 
Eleanor followed him. 

“How did the luncheon with Bill go, Ned?” 

“Tt didn’t.” 

“Well, I guess it was foolish to hope. Bill is pretty 
bloodless—and that’s that. By the way, where’s your 
watch?” 

Ned glanced at his wrist as though he had not been 
aware that the watch was missing. “Must have left it at 
mother’s. I went there to wash up.” 

She accepted the lie in silence, So far, so good. He had 
not said defiantly, J left it at Ronnie’s. I saw her today 
and I find I’m still in love with her. 

Maybe Eleanor still had a chance. Maybe she would 
say and do all the right things tonight—get through to 
him at last, let him know that she loved him, that she 
only seemed cold or indifferent because she kept feeling 
awkward at the things they did in the night, 

The cocktail interlude was silent, Even Gordon, sipping 
his pineapple juice while his parents had Scotch, said little. 
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At eight, the child took himself to bed. “PI go alone,” he 
said to Eleanor, “if the light’s on. You stay with daddy.” 

Children, Eleanor thought, could be kind beyond belief 
at times—or perhaps Gordon sensed that his world was in 
jeopardy, and this was his terrified way of defending him- 
self from the dark. They heard him moving about in his 
room, and then there was quiet. 

“We could have a bite now,” Ned said. 

Eleanor was aware that her heart was pounding nerv- 
ously, her hands damp and shaking. One hand tried to 
steady itself by toying with the pearls at her throat. 

The dress she wore was not new, but she had shortened 
its skirt and fitted its bodice until the effect was pretty. 
The bottle-green color did nice things for her hazel-flecked 
eyes and clear skin. Her hair had been brushed until it 
shone. Her mirror, an hour earlier had given back a pic- 
ture of an I’m-your-friend smile which she hoped she still 
was wearing. All she had ever been was a good executive 
secretary before becoming a housewife, a nice young 
woman with small, neat breasts, narrow hips, slender an- 
kles. He might not stare at her, but their wives would 
describe her for them. Eleanor: Stevens, they would report, 
is so helpful and nice. 

She served their supper in the dinette, whose bright 
walls seemed cozier than the more formal dining room. 
The meal was quickly finished, but they lingered at the 
table after she had cleared it. Ned’s face was averted. 
She studied his profile. How she yearned to press her 
mouth against the corner of his mouth, to kiss his throat, 
to bite the tip of his ear, to sit on his lap. How she hated 
the many women who had done that, both before and 
after their marriage. He was all man—all tense, restless, 
vital man—and women fooled themselves when they met 
him. He looked as though he knew his way, as though 
when he grasped a girl’s hand, he could take her along 
with him. But he did not know the way. He was lost, 
and the girl would be lost with him, and later, more lost 
without him. | 

He met her anxious gaze across the tidy table. The 
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casserole of beef, the garlic toast, the half-filled glasses 
of chianti, had been removed. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “this is a helluva time to say it, but 
I don’t imagine there ever is a good time. When the Bailey 
house of cards fell in on me today I—well—I knew I’d 
had it. And so have we. I’m sorry, Eleanor, but I can’t 
go on like this any longer. I want to be free.” 

She had expected this, expected to be hit hard. In- 
stead, she felt suddenly strong. “If you mean divorce— 
the answer is no.” 

There was more discussion—much more. They contin- 
ued to talk when they went upstairs and undressed for 
bed. 

Daylight was brightening against the window, every 
old score had been aired and re-aired, both had hurled ac- 
cusations which neither would ever forget when Ned said 
wearily, “I don’t know about you, but I intend to get 
some sleep. I told you I went to bed with the girl and I 
told you why. I told you Ronnie has nothing to do with 
my wanting to get away from this house, from this town, 
from you. You can sit up and cry your eyes out if you 
want, but it’s too late to do us any good,” 

“It’s not too late,” she said desperately. “It can’t be 
too late, when I love you so. I told you how sorry I am 
about all the things that have ever been wrong between 
us. Please darling—” For the first time in all the years of 
their married life, her fingers tore at the string of his pa- 
jama bottoms, 

He pushed her away, almost violently. “What do you 
think 'you’re doing?” he asked. “Are you out of your mind, 
Eleanor?” 

Cool early morning winds began to stir in the room. 
Eleanor knew she had never looked less appealing, and 
she did not care. Nice. She was supposed to be nice. She 
felt like a tigress at bay, fighting for her lair. 

“Please, Ned. Please, even if it’s the last time you'll 
ever do it—please make love to me one last time and let 
me feel like a woman again.” 

He pulled her up beside him on the bed, and smoothed 
the tangled hair back from her hot wet cheek. Perhaps in 
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his mind, where love and sex really mattered, he thought 
of another woman, of Ronnie’s luscious golden body, nak- 
ed and waiting to be caught, held, loved. Eleanor could 
not change that. She could only cling to him tightly, her 
eyes wide open, between the dark and the dawn. 

She whispered, “Darling, let’s make a baby.” 

His rigid body suddenly gave way, relaxed against her 
body that was dripping with perspiration. 

She heard her own small, moaning sound of pleasure, 
and then she said, “Oh, darling. That was so good. So 
perfect. The first time—the very first time it’s ever been 
like that for us.” 7 

She fell asleep in his arms. As though in a fevered 
dream, she knew when he rose and went to the other twin 
bed. If only they had found delight five years ago, ten 
years ago—but he must have meant it when he had said, 
Too late... 

He was wrong. 

She would not let him go. 

He would find that out, during the days ahead. 

In the morning, she too made a discovery. Ned had not 
gone to town, had no intention of going there. 

She asked in quiet despair, “But how are you going to 
wind things up? You can’t just walk away and let the 
garbagemen bury the body. You’ve had a business, a 
home. You’ve even—” she thought of Ronnie with sudden 
new understanding—‘“had a mistress.” 

“I cant help it,” he ‘said. “I’m through. I—fve 
stopped.” 

Within, she was near hysteria but she said aloud calmly, 
“PI handle everything, dear. Please give me at least a 
week.” 

She phoned Fred Gardner’s office. “You can go ahead 
with that sale of the house,” she said. “And I'll need the 
cash—to close out Ned’s office in town.” 

Fred said quickly, “PI be in touch. Wel get things 
settled—if he gives you power of attorney.” 

To which Ned agreed dully. “Anything. As long as Fm 
left alone.” 
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THE Northboro schools were to open, as they always did, 
on the Thursday after Labor Day. Gordon should have 
been starting third grade. 

“Things are changed,” Ned heard Eleanor clearly ex- 
plaining to the boy. “We're all going away as soon as 
things are settled and packed. We're going with daddy 
to California. Isn’t that wonderful, Gordon?” 

He was dreaming, Ned thought, turning tentatively in 
the bed to which he had escaped at the hour of dawn. 
This obscene thing could not be happening to him—that 
the world from which he was fleeing could be planning 
to flee with him. 

For the first time in years, perhaps in his adult life, he 
dressed without showering or shaving. He pulled on a pair 
of old golf pants, the business shirt he had worn the day 
before. He did not stop for a tie, nor to button the shirt at 
the neck. It satisfied him in some faint savage way to look 
as much like a bum as he could manage on short notice. 
He hoped he smelled slightly—he wanted Eleanor to get 
the pitch and get it straight. 

From now on, the tame commuter husband she always 
had known was lost to her, one way or another. Ned 
Stevens was left—and he hoped she would re-examine Ned 
Stevens and find him wanting. 

From now on, she would not have to share his worries 
about the bills, the business, the mortgage. He was through 
with all those worries. He was simply incapable of carry- 
ing them another hour, | 

He came downstairs to the worst housecleaning he 
had ever seen in his own house. Every room, including 
the two bathrooms, had its own wastebasket. Eleanor had 
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moved all the wastebaskets into the living room and, with 
the boy’s help, was filling them as rapidly as she could 
with the accumulated souvenirs of five years. He gathered 
from their conversation that they had been at the task for 
several hours, and that Gordon had already carried sever- 
al loads out to the sunken garbage cans at the rear en- 
trance. 

The room had a nightmarishly uncluttered look. A rack 
that had held a pipe or two, a leftover of Ned’s transient 
resolve to give up cigarettes, was missing. So were the 
slightly worn throw pillows that Eleanor had obtained 
with trading stamps from the market. There were no 
newspapers lying around, no vases with cut chrysanthe- 
mums from their garden. 

Even Eleanor looked pared-down. No nice cotton- 
tweedy skirt, no string of pearls, no well-bred town-and- 
country shoes. Instead she was working in a pair of old 
denim shorts that showed her mildly sunburned, mildly 
curvaceous legs, to halfway up the thigh. A pair of beat 
sneakers and what he assumed was an old shirt of Gor- 
don’s, completed her outfit. The morning sun was high— 
he had slept too damned late. In the sunlight, Eleanor’s 
hair was curly and cute as a kid’s—except for the touches 
of gray he first had noticed on Monday night. 

Except for the touches of gray. The whole scene was 
gray, in spite of the streaming daylight. Her purposive 
bustling was gray, hopeless in spite of her hopefulness, 
and she had better face the fact. He remembered last night 
—her body at last surrendering to rapture with him—and 
knew a certain horror. Because her face wore a new look, 
the look of a woman who has found happiness at last. He 
had seen another woman wearing that look less than 
twenty-four hours before. His mother. 

The thought of his mother was hideous to him, 
heartbreaking, one more thing to escape from. He did not 
want his wife, even a wife he was about to leave, to re- 
mind him of his mother. 7 

She had to stop looking happy. 

She turned a beaming, slightly smudged, slightly per- 
spiring countenance to him. “The way I see it,” she said, 
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“we might as well sell the furniture with the house. The 
buyers may be over this afternoon. The lighter we travel, 
the better.” 

= “We?” he echoed, in a way that made Gordon stop 
what he was doing. “Where the hell do you get this we 
bit?” 

The happiness in her face started to fade, to give way 
to something more familiar. She did not look sad— 
Eleanor could never look sad. She could merely look pa- 
tient and nice and understanding. 

“We three,” she explained, “are a family.” 

“Sell the house if you like. Do what you damned well 
please. I’m clearing out today. Alone.” 

She asked calmly, “How do you intend to travel?” 

He still had most of Darell’s hundred—but Eleanor 
would need some of it—most of it—in fact, more than he 
had on hand. And he would not be really free if he had 
to go off and worry whether she had a dime left for a 
phone call. “I'll drive,” he said. 

“Then you can’t go today. The car isn’t back from the 
shop yet. I’m sorry, it’s your own doing. You banged up 
the steering Monday night all by your little self.” 

He shouted, “Why do you want me? What damned good 
will I be to you? I’m a failure at business and life. I haven’t 
even been faithful. Why won’t you let me go in peace?” 

He was aware of Gordon running out of the room, and 
he knew from his own boyhood memories that Gordon’s 
flight from this scene would be a long one, that it might 
go on for years. 

Eleanor never shouted. She raised her voice, however. 
“We once made a child together—just as your mother and 
father did. As long as we've been married, you’ve com- 
plained to me that they didn’t get along, that your mother 
never gave your father a decent break. So okay. So the re- 
sult was something like you—a failure at business and life, 
who can’t even be faithful. So I don’t want to raise a dup- 
licate of Ned Stevens. I don’t want Gordon to be like you, 
with parents that drifted apart. And that’s why we’re stick- 
ing with you, whether you like it or not,” 

He felt too spent to struggle. He said dully, “You could 
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get a nice apartment here in Northboro, with what you 
clear from the sale of the house. And from what I taught 
you last night, you might get something even better—a 
guy like Fred Gardner to sleep with you and pick up the 
tab for you, all the rest of your life. He’d be a better 
father than I am to Gordon.” 

Eleanor slapped his face. 

They stared at one another for a moment, strangers in 
the sunlight. Ned wandered away to fix himself a drink. 


He knew in the days that followed that Eleanor was 
coping. She gave him papers to sign, and he signed them, 
and she congratulated him, as though on some great ac- 
complishment. “There,” she would say with satisfaction. 
“That’s just fine, Ned.” Just fine There went the business. 
There went the house. There went all the outstanding debts. 

And there, one morning before full light, was the car 
in front of their house, parked perhaps for the last time 
at a curb in New York State. Their clothes were packed 
in valises in the trunk, stowed there the night before. 

Ned Stevens was running away, not as he had expect- 
ed to run, blindly, desperately, wildly, but in legal order- 
ly fashion, accompanied by a boy of eight and the best 
damned executive secretary east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Perhaps in California someone who needed a good execu- 
tive secretary would separate wheat from chaff, employ 
her excellent services, and leave him finally free. 

From all the junk or treasure she had pitched, he had 
salvaged a single notebook of sketches made long ago. 
The notebook held his miserable attempts to draw Eleanor 
as she was—or as he wished she were—woman, wife, 
object of desire. He had not let her see the contents, which 
had turned out cruel to the point of caricature, through 
no deliberate doing of his. The part of Ned that was an 
artist had never made contact with Eleanor. 

If all else failed, some day he might drive her away 
with ridicule—he could not imagine why else he wanted 
the notebook. y 

They had moved out to Northboro five years ago during 
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a hopeful peak in their lives, arriving at high noon. Now 
they left while the sky was still dark with night, like thieves. 
As the newly repaired car rolled down familiar streets for 
the last time, Ned made a discovery. Except for Eleanor 
and Gordon, all the things from which he was running 
away had already run from him. 

Here was Fred Gardner’s big house with its spacious 
lawns. At the end, he and Fred had parted barely on 
speaking terms. 

The big Bailey residence ticked by, mostly hidden by 
tall hedges, only the white upper story showing in the 
ghostly light of the paling moon. He had not seen Ronnie 
or Bill since the day after Labor Day. 

They passed the country club on the outskirts of the 
suburb; and after that, the smaller, meaner houses with 
scraps of lawn and roofs needing repairs. Gordon, lying 
in the back seat beneath blankets, also made a discovery, 
and spoke it aloud. “I'll never seen Sandy Phillips or Alan 
Haley or any of my friends again.” 

Ned said, “You’ll make new friends.” 

Eleanor reached back and patted his leg. “Don’t be 
frightened, Gordon. You'll like California, you'll see. It’s 
all sunshine and palm trees and beautiful new schools.” 

“I don’t want beautiful new schools. I like it here.” 
There was something close to a whine in Gordon’s little- 
boy voice. 

“That’s tough,” snapped Ned. “If it weren’t for your 
mother, you wouldn’t have to leave. She’s the one who 
insisted on hauling you across the country, and now I 
suppose I'll hear both of you complaining all the way to 
California.” 

Ignoring Ned, Eleanor remarked, “Gordon, you'll see 
Chicago. You'll see the Rocky Mountains. You'll see the 
United States, not just on a map, but mile by mile, the 
Way it really is. Gordon, this is the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened to a boy of eight.” 

Ned said—satirically, he thought—*That’s right, son. 
This is the real party, the real birthday present, the big 
one you didn’t get on your birthday night.” 

Gordon drew in his breath with a low impressed hum, 
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as though his father had presented him with the world. 
Eleanor approved, “That’s a beautiful way to put it. Now, 
Gordon, try to get a little more sleep.” 

Gordon’s birthday present lasted for two weeks. They 
drove westward unevenly, sometimes with one parent 
at the wheel, sometimes the other. They did not know each 
morning how far they would go that day. Once they made 
less than a hundred miles, and the next day, in a burst 
of nervous anxiety, Ned pushed himself past the four hun- 
dred mark. 

The turnpikes, the motels, the fair days and the rainy 
ones, merged for Ned into a blur of flight. He was aware of 
the fact that Gordon was on unusually good behavior, and 
more than once he was grudgingly glad that Eleanor was 
present to take over the wheel or study a road map. 

Past Denver, altitude sickness hit him, much to his own 
disgust, and they spent too much of their Cash reserve on 
a full night-and-day stop at Estes Park near the chill 
tail end of the season. 

Gordon seemed to know where they had been and what 
they had seen—which was more than Ned knew when they 
hit the throughway that would take them from Hollywood 
to the white sands, the big houses, the mean side streets, 
that were La Jolla. 

Spreading out from the famous seashore town was an 
octopus-like linking of small coastal communities with un- 
familiar names. All had an atmosphere compounded of 
sun, salt water and carnival. 

In one of those towns, ten miles outside of La Jolla, they 
would find Darrell Dowling. At the end of their trip, they 
never lost sight of the ocean. When the town came in 
view, it looked like the work of a giant child who had 
played at building a village in the golden sands. 

Ned exulted as they drove into a filling station to ask 
for directions. “This is it.” 

Eleanor said, “It looks like a colony of beachcombers.” 

Ned told Gordon, “Your mother always was good at 
taking the fun out of things. Don't mind her. Wait till you 
meet these friends of mine.’ 

But his spirits sank a little at first sight of the Dowling 
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place—a small, tin-roofed cottage painted a pale pink. Em- 
bedded in the mangy lawn was a small crude sign. Darrell 
Dowling: Boats, Bait, Tackle. Beneath was another name. 
Sharon Lee: Voice Lessons. 

He braced himself, inwardly and outwardly, for some 
comment from Eleanor, but sensibly she made none. He 
parked at the curb. They trooped up the narrow walk to 
an often-patched screen door. Ned pressed the bell. 

Darrell’s bearded, handsome face, with its crewcut 
blond raffishness, its boldly bright blue eyes and ever- 
present grin appeared in the sunny doorway. 

“Come in, come in. Never stand on ceremony with the 
Dowlings. Welcome to Golden Hours.” 

He led them into an unkempt interior. From behind 
a beaded curtain that looked like something out of a 
bankrupt Turkish harem, came the sound of a shaky 
young voice in an aria from Carmen. Darrell explained, 
“One of Sharon’s pupils. Sit down.” He made a courtly ges- 
ture toward a sagging sofa. “She’s about through. How 
about a drink?” 

Eleanor said, with a glance at her watch, “It’s a little 
early for me.” 
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DARRELL wore a white T-shirt, short khaki pants and 
huaraches. The hair on his sturdy legs was bleached white 
by the sun. Hard to believe he ever had lived in North- 
boro. 

Eleanor was reminded, suddenly and sharply, of a Sun- | 
day afternoon when she and Ned had visited Darrell and 
his first wife, a small, quiet woman named Emily. Abrupt- 
ly, right in the midst of conversation, Darrell had gone up- 
stairs without bothering to excuse himself. A minute later 
he had called down, “Hey, Em, come up here, will you?” 

Emily docilely went upstairs. Scant seconds later, there 
had been the unmistakable sound of creaking springs 

overhead. Ned had reached for Eleanor, pulling her from 
the chair to the couch. “Let’s us do the same thing,” he 
had whispered, “right now, with our clothes on, the wey 
we used to in the car.” 

Eleanor had asked in sheer startlement, “Are you out 
of your mind?” 

Ned, excited and stirred by the sounds of lovemaking 
above him, was not to be stopped. Eleanor had been 
wearing a pale blue pleated skirt and his hand had slid 
beneath the skirt while he pulled her onto his lap. At al- 
most the same instant that the springs upstairs stopped 
creaking, Ned had caught his breath, everything about 

him perfectly still for the moment of release. And then— 

the instant was ended. Later Eleanor realized that a wild 
sweet crazy thing had happened to her and Ned. At the 
time, she had merely been nervous. 

Now Darrell had another wife. 

Darrell pushed through the beaded curtain. They 
heard his low tones in conversation. Reappearing, he said 
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without embarrassment, “Seems we're fresh out of booze 
till the kid inside pays her five bucks for the lesson. Then 
. Tl hike down to Golden Mary’s and get a bottle—unless 
you want to lend me five.” 

“I won't lend you five,” Ned said with exuberance based 
on the proceeds from his house. “I'll give you five. I'll 
go with you for the liquor. Feel good to stretch my legs.” 

The screen door banged behind them and Eleanor 
looked more closely at the room. Gordon, seated beside 
her, was gripping her hand as though he sensed the dark- 
ness implicit in this sunlight. 

“This all reminds me of Greenwich Village,” Eleanor 
tried to dispel the dark, “where your father lived before I 
married him, A very interesting place.” 

The card table with its typewriter and welter of strewn 
papers; home-made, ill-fitting red curtains at the win- 
dows; unmatched pieces of furniture, a throw rug on a 
shoddy, unpolished floor—these were Darrell’s and, pre- 
sumably Ned’s, idea of the good life. Lost in her inspec- 
tion of the room, which was a little like inspecting the 
past, she was unaware that the voice lesson was over, that 
the pupil had departed through some other door. Dar- 
tell’s wife stood framed by the red beaded curtain, watch- 
her guests. Sharon was a tiny young woman in bare feet 
and faded jeans. She wore no make-up. Her face was 
small and clearly defined. She had luminous dark eyes. 
Her black hair was parted in the middle and drawn 
tightly to the back, imparting a tautness which gave her 
face its strange expression—as though she regarded the 
world from some distant world of her own. When she 
spoke, her voice was so low as to be barely audible. 

“You’re Eleanor. Darrell doesn’t like you, but I do.” 

Startled, wondering whether the girl had been drinking, 
Eleanor managed, “That’s very nice of you, I’m sure.” She 
felt Gordon’s hand tighten nervously on her own. She was 
beginning to wonder if Ned had been right and she 
should not have come out here, after all. 

Speaking quietly and easily, as one might speak to a 
madwoman or to a child, Eleanor said, “Your husband 
and my husband have gone to the liquor store.” 
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“He’s not my husband,” Sharon said in the same 
strange, lost little-girl voice. ““We’re not married, We just 
live together because we’re both afraid to live alone. I 
lived alone in Hollywood when I was in the movies and 
things happened there that frightened me.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it.” 

“Don’t be sorry,” Sharon dropped to the floor, curled 
her legs beneath her and sat with hands grasping her thin 
little knees. “No one should ever be sorry. I was sorry at 
first, right after the baby died, but I’m not any more. 
They told me it wasn’t my fault.” 

“Tm sure it wasn’t,” Eleanor said. She had an eerie 
sense of floating off somewhere, here in this shabby house 
with the hot sun streaming through unwashed windows 
and the beautiful young girl on the floor plucking at 
her shirt with nervous fingers. The shirt was unbuttoned 
halfway down to the suntanned navel, which seemed to 
fascinate Gordon. Eleanor was relieved to hear deep, 
masculine voices. | 

“Sorry to have taken so long,” Darrell apologized, “but 
I thought I might as well show Ned around a bit. You 
kids might as well live right here until Ned gets set with 
a job on one of Jim Carlyle’s papers.” 

“You really think he’ll get a job?” Eleanor blurted out, 
and could have bitten off her tongue. She had meant to 
sound optimistic but the words came out like a jeer. 

“You see what I mean?” Ned addressed himself to Dar- 
rell. “Faith, hope and confidence—she doesn’t have all 
three.” 

“Oh, well, wives are like that.” Darrell turned to Shar- 
on. “Hi, honey,” he said and kissed her upturned mouth. 
Her hands closed on his neck, held him tenderly. Some- 
how Eleanor felt as embarrassed as though she had 
walked, unannounced and unexpected, into someone’s 
room and found people intimate on an unmade bed. But 
Ned was watching the scene with a look close to envy. 

Her eyes tried to find his. She wanted to say to him si- 
lently, “I love you that much, darling, if you’d only let 
me—” i -A 
His gaze was averted from her. He went on a prowl of 
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the premises while Darrell went into the kitchen for glasses 
and ice. Darrell brought the ice in a glass bowl. He 
assured Eleanor that his good friends, the Carlyles, would 
certainly find a spot for Ned. “Although it might take a 
couple of weeks. Those things take time, especially out 
here, where everybody has a lot of it.” Eleanor would 
come to love the place, he continued. “Sharon and I didn’t 
think we could live any place but Hollywood, but after 
Sharon got sick—” He stopped, began again. “It’s all a 
matter of deciding the kind of life you want. Sharon decid- 
ed to take a year off, perfecting her voice. Later maybe 
we'll head for San Francisco and she'll try for opera. 
Meanwhile, she makes a few bucks giving voice lessons 
and singing in a few local bistros. And, of course Jeanne 
Carlyle always pays her to sing at their clambakes.” 
Eleanor asked, “And what do you do, Darrell?” 
“Write. See that table? I’m at the typewriter every 
morning by eight and I don’t quit before twelve. Four 
hours a day. That’s what Hemingway said every writer 
should put in. I’ve sold a couple of things to Jim Carlyle’s 
paper—magazine section, that is—and I've got quite a 
few stories out with my agent.” 
“It sounds to me,” remarked Eleanor, “as though the 
Carlyles support just about everybody around here.” 
“They just about do,” Darrell agreed with the same 
breezy air he had worn when he was bankrupt, and which 
was not like Ned’s final hopeless attitude toward all obli- 
gations. “But what the hell, they get their kicks out of it.” 
As though she had been in the wings, awaiting her cue 
to come on in this strange household, someone called 
through the screen door with the loveliest, lightest, gayest 
voice Eleanor had ever heard. “Hello, all you lovely 
tramps. Move over and make room for another refugee.” 
Then the door was open and she was in the room and 
the room came to life. Jeanne Carlyle was not young— 
Eleanor estimated her age as closer to forty then to thirty 
—nor was she beautiful. You decided she was terrific, you 
caught your breath on her crackling vitality before you 
had time to think of her looks. Her skin was pale and 
clear, her hair red and combed toward the crown of her 
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head, where it stayed in place by some invisible arrange- 


ment. The bangs were thick and straight. They reached 
dark, rather thick eyebrows that accented laughing green 
eyes. In the narrow face, the dimple at one side of a soft, 
full mouth looked absurdly youthful and lovely. You had 
the feeling that this woman was never bored or boring— 
that for her, life was living each minute through all her 
senses. 

She wore white slacks and a black, turtle-neck sweater. 
Her long pedicured feet were in open-toed sandals. She 
tossed her bright smile, her gay greeting about the room 
like a small bouquet—a bouquet that Ned Stevens 
reached for and caught. Eleanor knew what Ned’s eyes 
were doing. They were stripping off the black sweater to 
savor the beautiful breasts above the generous rib cage 
that tapered to a tiny waist. 

Darrell cried out joyously, “Jeanne, baby. You’re just 
in time.” 

“In time for what?” asked Jeanne Carlyle, her laughing 
green eyes discovering Ned Stevens. 

“For a drink, of course. What else?” 

“Shall I answer that question,” flipped Jeanne, “or just 
pretend I didn’t hear it?” She held out a. welcoming hand. 
She wore three wide, magnificent bracelets. One of them 
had dangling charms and they made little jingling noises 
as she moved her arm. But there was nothing jingling 
about her voice as she said, “Hi, Ned Stevens. I’m Jeanne 
Carlyle. I’ve been waiting for you.” _ 

Ned said, “I’ve been waiting, too.” He went on holding 
her hand and looking down at her and they might as well 
have been alone in the room. Soon both Ned’s hands were 
employed in that protracted clasp. The smile that came 
so rarely and made his face so boyish touched his thin- 
lipped mouth. “Three thousand miles,” he said, “but 
worth it.” 

Jeanne said, “I think so.” 

Eleanor broke in. “I’m Eleanor Stevens, Mrs. Carlyle— 
Ned’s wife.” She rose with one easy, fluid motion, trying to 
find some inner reassurance. She was, after all, at least five 
years younger than Jeanne Carlyle. But she had a fright- 
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ened suspicion that no woman was younger than Jeanne 
and no woman was older. 

With an effort that seemed almost to require physical 
exertion, Jeanne’s gaze swung to Eleanor. Her smile never 
faltered. She returned the greeting, adding, “But just make 
it Jeanne, please. We’re all informal here.” She forgot 
Eleanor. “Darrell tells me you’re an artist,” she said to 
Ned. He had finally released her hand, letting her accept a 
Scotch-on-the-rocks from Darrell. 

“That’s an exaggeration,” Ned conceded, “although at 
home, we had my paintings hung on everything but the 
ceiling.” 

“Home?” She smiled at him over her drink. “Where is 
home?” 

“Nowhere, at the moment. It was in Westchester—if 
you're familiar with New York suburbs.” 

“I’m familiar, period.” Jeanne dropped to the floor be- 
side Sharon, whom she greeted with a little pat and a smile 
that Eleanor would have used for one of Gordon’s friends. 
“Darrell tells me you're moving out here permanently.” 

“If I can find a way to earn a living.” 

“That shouldn’t be difficult. My husband has lots of pa- 
pers and things. He'll find something for you.” 

Eleanor flinched at the words. Jeanne Carlyle was in- 
sulting. Ned was not being considered as a possible art 
director or production assistant, but as a kind of pet for 
Mrs. Carlyle. Ned looked pleased. Was this the same man 
who had found Bill Bailey’s wealth offensive, his manner 
patronizing—and his wife too attractive to resist? 

Her drink still untouched, Eleanor smiled a tight little 
smile. “Ned won’t want your husband to find something 
for him, Jeanne. He wants a new career, a whole new 
way of life.” Nie 

“That’s right,” Ned said vaguely. His eyes lingered on 
Jeanne. ne 

Eleanor wanted with all her heart to reach out and 
touch his shoulder, to say urgently, “Come away, darling. 
Come, while there’s still time.” 

These were the pipes of Pan, and if he listened long 
enough, their music would cast a spell from which he 
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might never recover. Jeanne, she felt certain, liked new- 
ness for its own sake. Today Ned had newness. 

An ugly thought hit her. Was Darrell, in return for fa- 
vors rendered, Jeanne Carlyle’s pimp? Was that why Ned 
had been sent for? 

She had been perched on the maple arm of the bat- 
tered love seat. She put down her glass with authority, 
and said to Ned, “We don’t even have a place to lay our 
heads tonight. It’s almost four o’clock. I think we’d better 
be going.” | 

“I know just the place for you,” Jeanne said quickly, 
jumping to her feet. “A perfectly darling cottage not too 
far from here, and right on a main road. It belongs to 
friends of mine. They’re in Europe for the winter.” 

The cottage, Eleanor guessed, belonged to Jeanne. They 
went out into the sunlight and the soporific California 
smell of salt water mingled with frying hot dogs. At their 
backs, Darrell called out, “I'll probably see you folks to- 
morrow night at Jeanne’s place.” His door closed. 

With confidential carelessness, Jeanne said, “Free load- 
ers. But what can you do? This place is full of them, and 
Darrell’s fun—when he’s not taking himself seriously. Just 
follow me,” she directed Ned. “Mine is the light blue 
Thunderbird,” 

During the brief drive to the bungalow, questions spilled 
from Gordon, who sat beside his father. 

“Why does Mr. Dowling have a beard, daddy? Why 
aren’t he and Mrs. Dowling married?” 

“He has a beard because he likes it, I guess. You're 
just not used to California people.” 

“Ts that why they’re not married—because this is Cali- 
fornia?” 

“Who said they’re not married?” 

“Sharon,” said Eleanor. She saw her frozen smile in the 
rear view mirror. She looked suddenly bleak and witch- 
like, not like any woman a man might love or physically 
want. “We had a lovely conversation while you and your 
friend were off buying liquor. I thought you said he was 
doing well.” 

“He is. As well as any freelancer. When a guy in his 
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position returns a hundred-dollar loan to a pal, he must 
be making money. Frankly, I never expected to see that 
money again.” 

Darrell, Eleanor thought, had never in this world sent 
that money on his own. Someone had supplied it. 

The pale blue Thunderbird drew up at a lemon yellow 
house flanked by red bougainvillea. The lawn was small 
and spotless. Eleanor remembered to say, “Be sure to ask 
her where the stores are—we’'ll have to market for din- 
ner.” 

“We'll go out tonight to dinner,” Ned said. “You're not 
going to start your life here in a kitchen. Besides, I don’t 
want a girl like that to think we're down on our luck. I 
want her husband to know I want a job—not that I’m 
hungry for one.” 

Inside the exquisitely furnished bungalow, Eleanor 
knew why her face had looked lost and bleak. This was 
not home. Home was gone, forever sealed away into a 
tomb of memory. For the first and last time, she indulged 
in a private moment of mourning for the house where she 
had been mistress. 

Ned was saying to Jeanne, “This is a beautiful place. 
You're sure those friends of yours won’t mind?” 

“Positive,” said Jeanne. “Just make yourselves at home. 
If you need anything you don’t find, call me. My number is 
La Jolla, three-four-five.” 

“That’s easy to remember,” said Ned. 

“I hoped it would be,” Jeanne told him. She moved to- 
ward the door. As a thank-you for her helpfulness, Ned 
kissed her goodbye on the cheek. 

“Don’t forget,” she warned in parting. “All meet at my 
place tomorrow. Say five?” 

“Five’s early for us,” Eleanor objected. “We have to 
feed our son first, and we'll have to comb the neighbor- 
hood for a baby-sitter. é 

“Oh, dear,” said Jeanne, “what a bore.” She showed a 
flash of smile against skin strangely white in this land of 
sun-worshippers. “The man at the filling station has a teen- 
age daughter. She might be willing to sit with him.” She 
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glanced at her watch. “So late so soon. Be sure, now, to 
call me if you need anything.” 

The room was very quiet, very still, after Jeanne left it. 
The three people she had left behind stood in a group, 
watching her cross the curved flagstone walk. Beyond 
loomed the purple-twilight magnificence of the high Sier- 
ras, their distant topmost peaks topped with perennial 
frost. 

“Well,” Ned remarked awkwardly, as though to take 
their thoughts off the new disturbing presence in their 
lives, “that’s one thing we won’t have to worry about for 
a while.” 

“What?” 

“Snow.” 

“That’s right,” Eleanor said, distractedly, using twice 
the enthusiasm the idle sentiment called for. “Let's start 
moving our things out of the car.” 

She tried not to recall the time when snow had been a 
problem—the late commuter trains, the white streets of 
home, the primordial sense of comfort when all a family’s 
members were back and indoors at last. The isolation— 
the beautiful brief tremendous isolation—of a northeast- 
ern house in a blizzard—well, that was past. _ 

This was California. She might never again lie down to 
sleep under a snow-covered roof. 

As the next twenty-four hours turned out, Gordon did 
not require a baby-sitter. The next day after lunch he had 
a nosebleed of hemorrhagic proportions. Eleanor was 
afraid to leave the boy. Ned went to the Carlyles’ party 
without her. 








IN his hostess’ arms, Ned said slowly, wonderingly, 
“You're the kind of girl ’ve heard about.” 

“What kind is that?” 

“The kind a man wants to go to bed with—and then 
make a painting of. You're life, Jeanne. I love you.” He 
spoke with his head, his heart, with the part of him that 
was a man and the other, larger part that was a person. 
He was in love, head over heels in love, with a woman 
who could delight him with her wit as well as her 
body and who wanted nothing at all in return except to be 
with him. 

They lay together on the low wide bed in the big, empty 
house from which all servants—as well as all other guests 
—had been dismissed for the evening. 

“When Darrell called to say your wife couldn’t make it 
—and you’d be coming alone—I couldn’t believe it at 
first. It seemed too good to be true.” 

Her arms were about him and his head rested on the 
fresh cool skin of her breasts. He could feel the nipples. 
He remembered the gay little models he had made of Ron- 
nie in clay, when he and she were lovers. This woman was 
more than clay. Face to face, they talked lightly, lazily, pre- 
tending they did not know what was going on between 
them as they waited for it to happen to them again. 

“Your wife is an idiot to let you out alone. I'd have 
sent the boy to a hospital before I let you out of my 
sight.” 

“Be glad she’s not that possessive.” 

“I am. But what’s her trouble? Is she a les?” 

“Don’t be silly. We just can’t make it together, that’s all. 
When | try to see her, she isn’t there, she’s a picture I 
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can’t work from—but what made you think she might be 
a lesbian, Jeanne?” 

“Oh, the woods are full of them out here. Darrell’s 
Sharon is one, although he and the head shrinker are try- 
ing to cure her of the habit. Every once in a while, though, 
she'll go off on a binge, stay away a week or so. Darrell’s 
forbidden her to bring them into the house. Maybe you’d 
better warn your wife—I noticed Sharon looking at her in | 
that lonely, hungry way she has when she sees a girl she 
wants.” 

“Don’t worry,” Ned murmured in the dusk. “Even if | 
Sharon made a pass, Eleanor wouldn’t know what she was 
doing,” , 

Jeanne’s fingers fondled his hair. “I know what you’re 
doing.” | 

“You'd have to be dead not to know, baby.” 

“Wait. Let me turn over. Here, give me your hand.” 

Shadows lengthened in the room and along the white | 
body that was velvet to his touch. The V of her ribs en- 





tranced him, rising and falling with her breath, There was 
no part of Jeanne that he did not wish to kiss—the palms 
of her hands, her knees, her navel, her pulsing throat. 
All of her expressed the low sweet whispery laughter, the 
talent for delight, that made her Jeanne. She gave him a 
heady feeling of being free while being imprisoned. She 
answered all the years. 

Their lazy mood changed. With wildly beating hearts, 
they sought to conquer each other, as though sex were a 
battle to the death. There was a slow, desperate rhythm 
to their struggle as both sought to prolong the love act 
past all time, past forever. Together they surrendered to 
tension past endurance. His name crossed her lips. Her 
teeth found his arm, his throat, leaving little marks. 

“I’m sorry, darling,” she gasped. “But it was so 
good, so wonderful, I had to bite you or scream. I wish 
you'd bite me.” Her head trailed lightly along his thigh 
that glistened with perspiration. “I wish you’d bite me 
hard enough to hurt.” 

“Why?” 


- “I don’t know. Sometimes I like to be hurt. I think most 
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women do. If it’s not an unflattering hurt, that is. And now, 
darling, we'd better get up and get some food before my 
husband comes home. He might not understand. And you 
do want a job, you know.” 

“Shove his job,” Ned said. “You’re the best job there 
is. I fell in love with you years ago—long before I met 
you. I've been looking for you for years—all my life.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” she told him, sitting up and 
swinging her legs over the side of the bed, “because 
speaking for myself, darling, I’m not that emotionally in- 
volved with anyone, and I don’t intend to be. With me 
it’s strictly for fun and laughs, and when it’s over, it’s 
over.” 

He stared at her for an excited, wondering minute. In 
the gloom of the huge room, he caught the scent of the 
perfumes with which she annointed her skin. He said, 
“That’s my line.” 

She made that throaty, chuckling sound again that was 
like life itself, warning him he was human and nothing 
more. She reached for the pale green satin negligee that 
she had dropped to the floor when Ned had taken it off. 
“It couldn’t be your line, silly. I invented it and hold all 
copyrights.” 

She leaned backward and gave him her mouth to kiss. 
Her body formed a line of fluid suspended motion, as 
though a sculptor had caught the ultimate instant of of- 
fering before a woman gives herself to her beloved. 

“If you don’t put some clothes on that gorgeous body,” 
Ned said huskily, “you'll never get me out of here.” 

“When will I see you again?” 

“Tomorrow, of course. I don’t know how I'll work it, 
but I'll work it.” 

“So will I. That s.o.b. I’m married to comes up from 
San Diego for Thursday through Monday. But we’ll get off 
on the boat—or something. We’ll take the Dowlings along 
- as chaperones. Jim can stay with your wife. He hates the 
boat, and he’s usually drunk by two in the afternoon.” 

Something flickered through Ned’s mind like a weak 
fuse in a circuit. The whole string of lights that Jeanne 
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had turned on in his head, some instinct told him, could 
go out and leave him in darkness. 

Jim can stay with your wife ... But of course Jeanne 
was implying nothing out of the way. Eleanor also dis- 
liked boats, and Gordon would be bored and restless if he 
had to tag along wherever his father went. And when- 
ever it came to a choice between her husband and son, 
recalled Ned grimly, Eleanor chose Gordon every time. 

Finally, they were dressed. Hand in hand, like stealthy 
children, he and Jeanne walked down the magnificent 
curved staircase. On the walls there were paintings by 
Stuart Winship Carlyle, Jim’s great-grandfather. The kin- 
ship explained Jim’s deep interest in the arts. 

“Or so he claims,” Jeanne said. “He also manages to 
find an occasional béd companion among the lady artists 
—which is all right with me. I hate old men with their 
flabby thighs.” 

They reached the drawing room. The ceiling was lofty, 
the floor covered with priceless Aubusson carpets. The 
furniture was Louis Quatorze, delicate-seeming and formal 
as the house itself. Huge windows were shrouded against 
the night by heavy white satin drapes that were edged 
with gold. 

Jeanne bent to touch a Cape Cod lighter to the hearth. 
The flames leaped up, warming her face, making Ned want 
his arms about her again. He wished he could stay in 
this beautiful room forever—never return to the coldness 
of the woman who waited for him. 

Still holding Jeanne’s slender hand, he urged, “Tell me 
about yourself, about your marriage. How you and Jim 
met, how you both got so involved with people like the 
Dowlings.” 

He knew as he said the words that he was already 
jealous of Darrell, of any man who might have been 
Jeanne’s bed companion. He wanted her all to himself, 
which was pretty stupid. Why, he couldn’t keep a woman 
like this in shoes, much less in mink. 

“Should I tell you I was once a madam in a Las Vegas 
whorehouse?” 5 
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“Why not? We all have to earn a living. But were you, 
really?” | 

She laughed aside the question and reached up to bite 
the tip of his ear. “Of course it’s true, darling. That’s how 
I learned about men.” 

For a moment, he nearly believed her. Then he realized 
she had no intention of accounting for her past. He could 
be with her now and that was all she promised. 

An ocelot with apricot-colored fur and golden eyes 
purred into the room on little feline feet. The golden eyes 
paused on the two who were clasped in a last embrace 
before the fire. Then the creature took its place on a tur- 
quoise velvet cushion beside the warm stones. 

With mild curiosity, Ned remarked, “Keeping one of 
those must be a little like petting a tiger.” 

“That’s why I have him. He reminds me so much of me. 
And now we’ve loved past suppertime. Good night, 
darling.” 

When he was outside and climbing into his car again, 
he became aware of the time. Nine o’clock—he had stayed 
for three hours. A swift subtropical rainstorm had sprung 
up. 

He wished suddenly and uncomfortably, in spite of the 
wonder of what had happened, that he had been less au- 
thoritatively invited and dismissed—like some damned 
male call girl. 

Don't be an ass, he muttered to himself. He had been to 
the moon and back. The girl had had to give some thought 
to expediency, to the probable hour of her husband’s 
reappearance. ' 

He turned the ignition key, pressed the starter. 

No sense of guilt drove back with him to the bor- 
rowed bungalow on Flagler Street and the two people 
who waited for him there. Poor old Eleanor. He had 
warned her to stay in the east. 

No sense in being cruel, though, in rubbing her nose in 
her failure. No sense in hurting her by telling her what 
had happened. 
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ELEANOR STEVENS sat before the electric logs. She lis- 
tened to the surf. One more nosebleed of Gordon’s had 
had a happy ending, since all bleeding had stopped. 

People did not get over things, she thought suddenly, 
people survived things. And somehow, she would have to 
survive this Shangri-La experiment. She would not admit 
to herself that she was frightened, but there seemed to be 
a sickness in the air of this small, hot town. 

Ned had said wildly before they left the familiar east 
that he wanted to find himself—and now she was afraid 
of the man he might find. 

Suppose it turned out that there was another Ned, a 
side of him she had never even guessed at, with whom 
she and Gordon would not be safe from destruction? Sup- 
pose—suppose— Out here Ned would find no holds 
barred, the sky would be the limit. He could indulge that 
off-beat individualist streak that had kept him from com- 
pleting college at night or summer school. She recalled 
Ned’s shining illusion that working for one’s self was less 
demanding than working for someone else. 

“I’m sick of sweating out the front office,” he had told 
her. “You go in with a beautiful idea for a layout and 
come out with a piece of garbage.” 

He had not foreseen that he would be dealing with pre- 
cisely the same type of client, the same type of mind, 
when he went on his own. Fred Gardner, drawing up the 
contract, had pointed out that a man must choose be- 
tween freedom and security, and the time to make the 
choice was before, not after, he had brought a child into 
the world. 

“Damn it all, Ned,” Fred had argued, “you ought to 
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have a little security behind you—some stocks and bonds, 
your mortgage paid off—before you take a plunge like 
this. It’s not fair to your son or to Eleanor.” 

“What about me?” Ned had demanded. “A man owes 
his wife something, sure. But doesn’t a wife owe a hus- 
band something, too? Like faith? Confidence? That’s all 
I’m asking Eleanor to give me—faith and confidence.” 

But, of course, he had had to ask her—and Gordon—to 
give him more than that. He had asked them to pretend 
that things were going well when they were going very 
badly. To live on two hundred a week when the man of 
the house brought one hundred home. He had called her 
money-grubbing when she talked of the problem of man- 
aging on an unknown income—but to whom else could 
she turn? 

Once he had accused her of taking money from his 
wallet. She had never told him what she later discovered— 
that Gordon had taken the twenty-dollar bill and had 
treated every kid he knew to movies, funny books, ice 
cream cones and candy. 

“Your son feels insecure in the family group,” the school 
psychologist had explained. “He needs to feel important 
among his peers since he does not feel important to his 
father.” 

She had tried to filter this information into simplicity 
that Gordon could understand. “Your mother loves you, 
Gordon,” she had told him, “very, very much, If you ever 
again take money—or anything. else—that isn’t yours, 
your mother will spank you silly.” 

How brave and tall she had felt, giving orders to Gor- 
don while he looked at her as though she wore silver 
bars. 

Thunder clapped and lightning tore through a storm- 
darkened sky. 

“Mom?” Gordon’s thin, pajama-clad figure appeared 
in the doorway of the strange room, the strange house. 
“I’m scared. When is daddy coming home?” | 

“Very soon, darling. There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
a just a tropical storm. It will blow itself out in half an 

our.” 
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“Why did he have to go to see that woman?” 

How astute, thought Eleanor wryly, children were. How 
swiftly and clearly they saw through the lies that grownups 
lived by. 

“He didn’t go to see that woman, Gordon, He went to 
see her husband about a job. You heard them talking 
about it when we were at the Dowlings.” 

“I think the Dowlings are funny,” Gordon frowned, 
looking like an eight-year-old image of his father. “And I 
don’t like it here. It’s cold and clammy.” 

“You'll feel less cold and clammy back in bed.” She 
rose from the bogus hearthfire to lead him back to his 
room. He needed sleep more than she needed company. 

The door closed on the only person she was sure of 
any more. She returned to her chair beside the electric 
logs. What would happen to the boy if they drifted into 
the sick circle of these refugees, these fugitives, for whom 
the Carlyles picked up the tab? What kind of woman 
was Jeanne Carlyle? She was glamorous, exciting, gen- 
erous—and she gave Eleanor the creeps. To a woman like 
that, sex would be just another escape, a sort of parlor 
game. And Eleanor had nothing with which to combat 
her but an appeal to Ned’s sense of decency, of loyalty, 
of responsibility. 

If only Fred Gardner—steady and warm and kindly— 
were a phone call, instead of a continent removed. 
She had been able to pour out her troubles to Fred's 
listening ear. He would only say, “Go right ahead. I’ve 
got a broad shoulder and you're not the first wife to 
cry on it. Besides, what are friends for, if not to listen?” 

The sudden sharp ringing of the telephone startled her. 
No one knew she was here. She lifted the receiver tenta- 
tively. Perhaps Ned had thought to call home and ask 
how Gordon was. 

The voice was Sharon Lee’s. She asked Eleanor how she 
was. “I know what it’s like to be afraid. With this storm 
and all, would you like to have me come sit with you?” 

“No, thank you,” Eleanor said, wondering what comfort 
that oddly frightened girl thought she might bring to 
anyone. “I’m fine, and Ned will be home early.” 
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Sharon said softly, “Oh? When Jeanne and Jim have a 
guest, they sometimes hate to let him go. If you change 
your mind, call me. Darrell’s out somewhere. I’m all 
alone, too.” 

Eleanor thanked the other woman and hung up, Turn- 
ing away from the phone, she opened the cottage door 
and stepped out. The rain had stopped and the night 
smelled fresh and good, made all new again. Moonlight 
silvered the softly rolling ocean. From the downtown sec- 
tion came roistering noises familiar to all small towns at 
night—high-pitched voices, occasional bursts of squeaky 
feminine laughter, horns, people calling. In the stillness, 
every sound, like every fear, was magnified. Only the stars 
seemed real—big, bright and so close you felt you could 
reach and pluck one to remember something by. 

As she stood there, Ned’s dark green car rolled up the 
narrow driveway, stopped before reaching the garage. 
Their new garage was still stuffed with boxes belonging 
to the former occupants. 

Ned approached in the darkness. He did not touch her 
or even kiss her cheek. He said, “Hi. How’s Gordon?” 

“Better. The doctor wants to see him again for a gen- 
is check-up. How was the evening? Did you get the 
jo » 

He twirled his car keys on their silver ring. She was sud- 
denly glad of the darkness, glad they were meeting here 
instead of inside the strange, damp, lamplit house. 

“As a matter of fact, Jim wasn't there. But we’re all 
going there early tomorrow. Maybe we’ll go out on their 
boat. Might even spend the weekend. They have a fifty- 
foot cruiser.” 

“How nice for them.” 

“There you go again. Suggest one little thing that’s dif- 
ferent and you're on the defensive. What’s wrong with 
talking about a job on a boat instead of in a living room?” 

“Nothing.” Though the California night was warm, El- 
eanor shivered suddenly. The future was rushing at her 
and finding her unprepared. “Did you have a nice visit?” 

“Oh, sure, Mrs. Carlyle spent-the summer in Europe. 
She’s really up on her knowledge of painting. Thinks I 
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ought to get back to it. Seriously. After all, the pressure 
on a guy out here isn’t as tough as it is in New York. You 
work from ten to four, why, you think you’ve had it.” 

“Sure.” 

“Oh, I know, I know. You think if a guy isn’t beating 
his brains out, he’s not really trying. It’s what a man does 
that matters, not how long it takes him to do it.” 

“Did Jeanne Carlyle say that?” 

“What if she did?” he asked in a low voice. “Look, 
Eleanor, I’ve laid it on the line as far as you and I are 
concerned. I'll do everything I can for you and Gordon 
financially and then I'll send you back east when you fi- 
nally come to your senses and decide you’ve had it, just 
as I’ve had it.” 

“Ned, don’t—don’t say things like that. You still need 
me in your life,” she said imploringly. “You need my help, 
whether you think so or not—and your son needs you— 
rather desperately, Ned.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Ned, moving toward the house, 
“because I’m not going to kid him about us any longer, 
Eleanor. If you haven’t the guts to tell him his parents 
are getting a divorce, I have. You can’t change things 
just by not talking about them.” 

In the living room, Eleanor saw him more clearly. He 
looked happier than he had in months, and years young- 
er. He evoked too vividly the man she had married, and 
her heart was troubled and sick with all the old, terrible 
attraction. 

She drew a sweater more closely about her shoulders. 
“Don’t tell him yet. He’s not well. The trip took a lot out 
of him. Wait a few days, Ned.” 

Time, that was what she needed. Time, to be bought at 
any price. Time during which this dream world might 
blow up in Ned’s good-looking face. The people here 
who offered to help him, she thought, were desperately 
in need of help themselves. 

This bungalow, small though it was, had three bed- 
rooms—one for each member of the family. At the door 
of Eleanor’s new bedroom, they said good night. She no- 
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ticed, but did not comment on, the tiny, purplish bruise 
on Ned’s cheek. 

She went to bed, but not to sleep. She had suffered for 
months, watching Ned grow more and more unhappy. 
Now, ironically, she was even more frightened to see him 
look well and happy. In the east, Eleanor had been the 
adjusted one—but in the land of the mad, of feather- 
weight morals and marriages, Ned was hopeful and sane. 
The liquidation of values made her feel more helpless 
than she had known she could be. She could have handled 
something personal—hatred, neglect, rage. She would 
have found the strength for that, if from no other source 
than pride. But she felt helpless against a whole conform- 
ing world of non-conformists, 

For instance, Jeanne had told Ned to go back to his 
painting, or so he had said. But she never had seen 
his painting. And why had he lied yesterday, saying his 
walls at home had been covered with his work? His paint- 
ing had never been anything but weekend daubing, Pehaps 
he might have done more—he probably had an average 
measure of talent—but what serious time or effort had 
he ever given to anything for which no payment was 
visible. The money from the house would be gone in no 
time. And then what? 

Why don’t you go back now, while there’s still time? 
whispered the executive secretary in Eleanor to the wom- 
an helplessly involved and in love with a man who, ap- 
parently, could no longer stand her. There was every 
chance that time, instead of working for her, would work 
against her, increasing Ned’s withdrawal from her, deepen 
his self-delusions. Or were they really delusions? What if 
this place were right for him, but not for her? 

What place was right for Gordon, then? Gordon was a 
person—he, too, had a right to find himself, if selfhood 
was sO important. 

She finally went to the medicine chest for one of Ned’s 
sleeping pills. She had needed no drugs in Northboro. To- 
night, in California, Ned was snoring slightly. She heard 
him through his closed bedroom door. 

Farly next morning she and Gordon accompanied Ned 
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to the Carlyles. They had barely arrived, she had barely 
met Jim Carlyle, before Ned was saying, “Since neither 
you nor Jim likes the boat, why don’t you and he stay 
here with Gordon? We’ll get in some fishing.” 

She watched the Thunderbird, filled with the Dowlings 
and Jeanne and Ned, drive away.. 

Jim Carlyle’s hand fell on Eleanor’s shoulder. His 
drawling western voice was reaching through to her as she 
stood forlorn in the driveway. “As a matter of fact, I al- 
ways prefer to interview the wives of possible future em- 
ployees before I make decision. No one knows more 
about a man than the woman who married him.” 

From a towering height of six foot three, pale gray 
eyes in a gray, strong-jawed face regarded her thought- 
fully, as though Jim were trying to place her, to catalogue 
her somewhere in his mind. Almost as though, she thought, 
he had met her somewhere before. He had not met her, 
she knew, but he might have had a secretary who was 
not too unlike her. 

She said loyally, “Ned is brilliant. He had his own agen- 
cy for five years. There were business problems—taxes are 
terrible, and so is overhead—” 

“Well,” Jim interrupted in his low, heavy voice, “this 
is no place for a talk. Let’s adjourn to the pool. The boy 
will enjoy a swim and maybe you and I can have cham- 
pagne and breakfast, and get to know one another.” 











14 


EVERYTHING was working out as Jeanne had promised it 
would. Here were she and Ned, together again in the 
front seat of her sports car, speeding off to the pier. The 
Carlyle boat, Las Vegas Queen, was docked and waiting. 
Ned’s wife and son had been left behind, Darrell and 
Sharon were tucked in back. Ned had taken the wheel. 
Jeanne’s shoulder, lightly touching his, communicated her 
eagerness to be alone with him soon. He found the same 
delight in her company today that he had found yesterday 
and the day before. 

There was an artist in her—as he hoped there was in 
himself. Jeanne’s artistry was her incredible ability to 
bring rooms and people to life. He had watched even El- 
eanor responding to it, rising to the bait of the quick, light, 
fencing voice that had dared to say, “What a shame you 
couldn’t have been here last night—but really, darling, 
you'll have only yourself to blame if you lose your hus- 
band to another woman.” 

To Ned’s surprise, Eleanor had come back with a swift, 
“Tve lost him to so many. One more wouldn’t really 
matter.” For an instant, reacting to Jeanne, Eleanor had 
looked cute and pert—not tediously wronged and patient 
and understanding, 

When Jim came heavily down the stairs, heavily into 
the room, Ned had found himself rather liking the man. 
Again, Jeanne’s doing. Quiet, gray-haired, soft-spoken, 
deferring to Jeanne with a kind of amused gallantry, Jim 
Suggested more than physical size. Without his wife’s 
proximity, Ned suspected that Jim Carlyle would just have 
been one more self-made bore. 

But before he had time to exchange more than a few 
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sentences of greeting and explanation for his presence in 
La Jolla, Jeanne had been tugging at Ned’s hand restless- 
ly. “The boat’s due to leave at twelve. We'd better get 
with it if you hope to do any fishing. Matt Riley, who’s 
in charge of things, tells me the big ones are running.” 

Deep sea fishing was something Ned had wanted to do 
all his life, and never had managed to do. Nevertheless, 
he had a faint stray impulse to ask Jeanne to shut up while 
he got to know her husband, even if the big ones ran 
off to Hawaii. She fascinated him. She could open doors for 
him to a fabulous future. With a girl like that beside him 
instead of a frightened woman who could never think | 
big, a man could go places—but not, so to speak, as a | 
passenger. At the proper time he would have to make that 
clear, | 

A curve in the road brought them in sight of the docks. 
Yachts, speed boats, cabin cruisers and sailing boats rode 
at anchor in the small protected inlet. The view was color- 
ful with flags, busy with people, loud with noise, and spot- 
ted with signs much like the one before Darrell’s shack, 
announcing boats, tackle and bait for hire or sale. 

“That’s what I need,” observed Darrell musingly. “Some 
bait.” 

“Remind me,” said Jeanne, getting out of the car, “and 
I'll buy you some.” 

Turning to help Sharon out of the back seat, Ned was 
startled by the fear in her face. She looked too young, as 
young as Gordon. Her fear was like Gordon's fear when 
he saw his parents quarrel. 

' They trooped aboard the Las Vegas Queen. Jeanne told 
Ned laughingly, linking an arm in his, “Jim named her 
after me. I told you, that’s where we met.” 

“When Jeanne was the best damn call girl west of the 
Pecos,” Darrell filled in. | | 

Jeanne turned with a scowl. “Darrell, why don’t you 
shut up? You know the one thing that I can’t stand is a 
man who carries a grudge.” 

“Okay,” said Darrell. “Okay. I'm happy as a bug.” 

He greeted their skipper. “Hi, Matt. Here we are again. 
Hope you've got plenty of Scotch on board.” 
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Matt Riley favored Darrell with a knowing and pitying 
look. Bill Bailey and Fred Gardner had each, in his time 
and in his way, bestowed that look upon Ned—a look 
that said louder than words, Run along and play, little 
boy—this is man’s work. 

Matt said aloud, “Always do, Mr. Dowling, when the 
boss says you'll be on board.” 

Ned felt ashamed for his friend. He hated seeing another 
man reduced to something less than manhood. He himself 
had faced the same kind of cutting down from Fred and 
Bill. But at least Ned had retained some fighting faith in 
himself. Somewhere out here, living among the lotus eat- 
ers, basking in the sunlight, Darrell had lost that precious 
last integrity. 

Darrell, a sun-tanned giant, barrel-chested and hairy, 
averted his gaze from the smaller and older Riley. When 
he answered, the light comment, the growl in his voice 
could have come from the throat of a dog too cowardly 
to fight and too lazy to run. oe 

“Damned nice of you, I’m sure. I can still buy my own, 
you know.” MATTED 

Overhead the day was perfect. The smallest possible 
clouds trailed wispily through the sky. Sunlight turned the 
water to emerald, purple and gold as Matt Riley preceded 
them to arrange the chairs up front. Deep sea fishing equip- 
ment was attached to each canvas chair. Bait in covered 
baskets was at hand on the deck. 

“Mrs. Carlyle isn’t much of a hand for fishing,” Matt 
Riley told Ned, “and Mrs. Dowling don’t care for it much, 
either. It’s hard to tell about Mr. Dowling—but how 
about you?” 

“Ready and eager,” Ned assured him. 

That swift little frown with which he was growing fa- 
miliar pulled Jeanne’s brows together again. “Well, dar- 
ling, not too ready and not too eager. After all, I brought 
you to play with me, not to catch our supper.” 

Now was the time to tell her. Ned was not for sale, nor 
was he anyone’s plaything. 

“You don’t know me very well,” Ned observed, “I’m 
not a good organization man. I never could take orders.” 
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Jeanne laughed. “Oh, all right. Go on and fish. After all, 
there’s always Darrell.” 

There was another of those strange, painful moments, 
when a man is given an unwanted glimpse into the depths 
of another man’s tortured soul. Darrell said quietly, “Yes, 
there’s always Darrell.” 

Throughout, Sharon never spoke. She was a disembodied 
spirit, a lovely little ghost, nodding when spoken to and 
retreating into her silence, her own world of memories, 
until the people around her seemed to forget her presence. 

Before they had even weighed anchor, Darrell had a 
glass in hand. “First today,” he announced, brandishing 
it before them. “Let me propose a toast.” _ 

Jeanne said, “By all means. I know it will be original, 
if nothing else.” 

“Very original. As original as first love, and as talent, 
and as beauty such as yours. Let me toast the acceptance 
into our ranks of one Ned J. Stevens. Here’s luck to the 
one-man show which I presume he will exhibit in your 
gallery next month.” , 

Jeanne acknowledged simply, as she might have hu- 
mored an imbecile, “Thank you. That was nice. Mean- 
while, I think it would be even nicer if one of you 
gentlemen opened some champagne. Ned, will you do it, 
please?” 

Then they were underway, as the champagne cork 
popped and as Matt called to Ned to come on up front 
and get a few pointers before they reached deep waters 
where the marlin might be running. | 

Jeanne arranged herself beneath the boat’s heavy can- 
vas canopy, all white limbs and bright red hair and 
eyes narrowed against the sunlight and her thoughts. Shar- 
on curled up on the chair beside Jeanne’s. She still had 
not spoken but now she began to sing, softly and easily, in 
_a way that told Ned this was something Jeanne expected. 
Darrell picked up the rhythm on a guitar he had found in 
the cabin. As the rhythms blended and blew across the 
ocean, the bow of the boat dipped into deepening waves. 
Jeanne looked like a red-haired Cleopatra as she half- 
sat, half-reclined, sipping champagne. 


t 
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The hours passed quickly. Darrell soon lost interest in 
his music, and then in the game of three-handed gin 
Jeanne insisted they play. It was Darrell who assisted 
Matt Riley in serving sandwiches. He made drinks. He 
wandered about the boat, a sun-bronzed giant in search 
of a mission. The glass that never left his hand might 
have been a mere prop to wave during declamations— 
about art, about the slavery of capitalism, about the cliff- - 
dwellers of New York—or it might have been a steady 
pipeline to bliss. 

At one point, while Darrell was performing these un- 
steady services, the waves from a passing trawler caught 
the Carlyle boat and lifted it in a gentle lurch. Some of the 
liquor in Darrtell’s glass sloshed onto Matt’s blue shirt. 

Matt looked at his soaked shoulder, then up at Darrell. 

“Sorry,” Darrell muttered. He tried ineffectually to rub 
the wet spot as though it could be brushed away. 

Matt pushed Darrell’s hand away. His face was set in 
a faint, patient smile. “Look, Mr. Dowling, why don’t you 
just go somewhere and sit down—or better, lie down? 
You're only in the way up here.” 

Flushed and mumbling, Darrell moved away. After a 
moment or so, her eyes dark with pity, Sharon followed 
him 


Matt changed the Queen’s direction but without much 
luck. The marlin were not hitting. 

Jeanne motioned toward the place Sharon had vacated. 
Ned gave up on the fishing and joined her. She pressed 
her mouth firmly against his. Desire stirred within him. 
She drew her mouth away languidly. 

“Let’s go below,” she said. 

From another woman, the words might have been mis- 
chievously gay, provocative. Coming from Jeanne, did they 
hold the overtones of command? 

“Okay, boss lady,” Ned said. “Why not?” 

He followed her down the companionway to the cool 
dim cabin. Some voice inside him was warning still, No. 
Don't try it, kid. This is no good. 

But how could it fail to be good with a woman so sen- 
sual, so exciting, and whom he so wanted? He dropped his 
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shorts on the floor, kicking them aside with one sneakered 
foot while he admired the art with which Jeanne disrobed, 
Slowly, as though she made a living at it, she took off the 
brief scrap of bra that was half of her bikini, then wriggled 
out of the bottom part. He stared at her lovely nakedness. 
Her eyes answered him hungrily. Her hands were crossed 
on her bosom, hiding only the nipples of the large, firm 
breasts. Her wonderful little dimple seemed to hold 
secret laughter. She said, “Ready?” 

His answer was husky. “What do you think?” 

But he was not ready. He was not anything like ready, 
and the fact humiliated him as, again and again, he tried 
and she tried to help him and it was not any good, it was - 
not any good while he said, “Wait a minute—” and she 
waited and the exquisite illicit moment threatened to 
turn grotesque. From somewhere came the soft sound of 
Sharon’s voice singing, crooning to Darrell—a lullaby for a 
lush whose drunk might turn to an ugly drunk unless he 
slept it off. 

The sound had a sweet lost purity that broke Ned’s 
heart. 

Jeanne did not like being thwarted. She would not un- 
derstand, Ned knew, the unrelenting psychology of sex that - 
made a man unable to perform on order or command. 

Rolling to her side of the narrow bunk, she asked bit- 
terly, “What’s the matter with you? Have you been making 
out with that little old sexless wife? Is that why you can’t 
~ make love to me?” 

“I told you—Eleanor and I don’t sleep together now.” 

“Well,” Jeanne mused in the ugly tone of a woman who 
has offered herself only to be rejected, “maybe you're like 
Darrell—maybe you’ve taken to doing it to yourself.” 

He slapped her. The act gave him a feeling of having 
reached rock bottom. 

Beside him, Jeanne lay suddenly still, eyes closed. If 
the slap had marked her cheek, the light was too dim in the 
cabin for him to know it. But he knew he had marked her 
pride, and that she would not be quick to forget. 

He said, “I’m sorry—I didn’t mean to do that. But what 
a thing to say to a man.” | 
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Eyes still closed, she answered, “What a thing to do 
to a woman—let her offer herself to you, be ready for 
you, hungry for you—and then do nothing about it.” 

“I said I was sorry. How many times do I have to say 
it?” 

“None.” 

She swung her legs over the bunk, retrieved her bikini. 
She did not look at Ned as he went on talking, went on 
trying to blot out the memory of what had happened. 
“When a man has a lot of worries on his mind, he can’t 
always be a lover. You ought to know that.” 

Silence. 

“Has it ever happened before?” 

Silence, 

“Okay. So you won't talk, you won’t try to understand. 
So now hear my big silence.” It was his turn to reach for 
his clothes, to consider how hideous sex could be when it 
was not right, regardless of the reason. 

He remembered the times when Eleanor had tried to 
come to him, Times when he had turned his back, explain- 
ing, “I can’t, honey, I’m too tired,” after he had been 
with some broad or other. Perhaps the worst thing that 
could hit the human ego was to offer the gift of your body 
and have it spurned. Would he never make Jeanne see 
that a man—a real man—did not want a woman to give 
him orders in bed? 

Wordlessly, they made their way back to the deck. They 
passed Sharon and Darrell snuggled in the aft. Darrell was 
fast asleep with his head on Sharon’s shoulder. The little 
wide-eyed lostling had reached her man with a lulla- 
by—Jeanne had reached nothing. 

Jeanne said crossly, “Better wake him soon. It’s time 
we headed home.” 

They were back at the Carlyle house at six o’clock that 
evening. The butler told them that Mr. Carlyle was sleep- 
ing and had asked not to be disturbed. Mrs. Stevens 
and her little boy had driven home. “Mrs. Stevens asked if 
you would be good enough to bring Mr. Stevens back. She 
has their car.” 

Jeanne said, “I’m not a chauffeur. Call the Cary people 
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in La Jolla, will you, La Marr. Ask them to take my guests 
home and send the bill to me.” She was already heading 
for the stairs. She turned to mention over her shoulder, 
“Good night all. And thanks for a lovely day.” 

Her three guests—her three sycophants, thought Ned 
bitterly—stood there and watched the long-legged fig- 
ure mount the curved stairs. They had all been dismissed 
like unsatisfactory servants. 

For today, at least, the party was over. 

No word was exchanged among the three as the black- 
uniformed chauffeur drove them back to the shabby sur- 
roundings of Golden Hours. As they passed Golden Mary’s 
Bar and Grill, Darrell leaned forward, tapped the man on 
the shoulder and said, “I'll get out here, if you don’t 
mind.” He turned to Ned. “Jeanne always sends men to 
bars and beds, somehow. Trick of hers. Don’t bother wait- 
ing for me.” 

When they reached the Dowling place, Sharon asked 
Ned, “Want to come in for a minute and have a drink with 
me?” 

Still smarting from Jeanne’s insolence, Ned found it easy 
to say, “Why not?” The pale lemon bungalow where his 
family waited was only blocks away. 

The Dowling interior was as cluttered, dim and depress- 
ing as ever. 

“IT know,” Sharon slowly read his thoughts. “A couple 
of pigs—that’s all we are. He’s a straw man, and I’m a 
straw girl. Darrell’s just Jeanne Carlyle’s cast-off lover and 
I’m—lI don’t know what I am. I haven't quite figured it 
out. Maybe I’m afraid to.” 

In the brief shorts, she looked like an underfed little 
gir—but her face was a woman’s, suddenly aglow with 
yearning and desire. She placed a hand on each of his 
cheeks and studied him intently before putting her mouth 
on his. Tentatively she brushed his lips with her own un- 
til he felt an answering desire. He pulled her close, kissed 
her long and hard, wishing as he did so that she was the 
one he wanted—instead of that ocelot-owning bitch who 
wanted him only as he, at one time or another, had wanted 
women—to sleep with and forget. 
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But Sharon Lee was not what he wanted, and they both 
knew it. Drawing his mouth away, he smiled at her with a 
tenderness that he knew was a kiss of death for one 
who had hoped to arouse a stronger passion. 

“You're all right,” he told her. “You're a good kid, 
Sharon, and you’ve got talent, All you need is the guts to 
get loose from this set-up while there’s still time.” 

Had he said the words to her—or to himself? Sharon lin- 
gered in the doorway, watching him walk away. He was 
only five blocks from home. 

How was he to pull out? For what? With what? For 
whom? Damn it to hell, his thoughts fumed, there had to 
be some place besides the suburbs of New York where 
a man could work and live and have a meaningful life. 
If only he had a wife he loved, who believed in him as 
he really was, instead of a girl who “understood,” who 
was waiting for him to change, to be cured of hope and 
passion, to surrender, be defeated— 

He wondered whether she had left the Carlyle house to- 
day in anger—whether Gordon was feeling worse, and 
what he would find waiting beyond the screen door of this 
house that still was strange. 

But nothing more important waited than the suddenly 
reassuring sight of Eleanor, organdie apron around her 
waist, bustling about the narrow streamlined kitchen. The 
glass-topped dining alcove table was set for three, as 
though she had expected him, although his plans had 
certainly been to stay with his hostess for dinner. 

A rare moment of nostalgia touched him for the many 
evenings of the many years when he had strolled just 
this way into their other kitchen, asking, “What’s for 
dinner?” But how could he feel nostalgic—almost home- 
sick—for things which had trapped him, bored him, and 
for which he had had to pay with the dreams and 
hard work of years? 

He said awkwardly, “Hi. I didn’t expect to find you 
home so soon.” 

“And I didn’t expect to find you home so soon, although 
Jim assured me that his wife was unpredictable.” 

Ned summoned a smile, “Well, here we are.” 
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She was whipping cream for a strawberry shortcake, 
Gordon’s favorite dessert. She measured vanilla into the 
cream, exactly a teaspoonful. Ned felt a curious desire to 
touch her. Not kiss her or to fondle her—just to reach out 
and touch her. Fred Gardner had once told him that Hol- 
lywood made him ache for the dusty immovable sidewalks 
of New York. After today, Ned could understand what 
Fred had meant. He hungered to speak, friend to friend, 
with someone as solid, as realistic, as mice, as his 
wife. 

But his wife was whipping cream and she did not see 
his eyes. 

She said briskly, “Well, Ned, you'll be glad to hear that 
I’ve come to see things your way. I mean, you must have 
wondered these past weeks what kind of woman I was to 
take all the insults and neglect that you were throwing my 
way. And now I’m all right. I’m cured of you, Ned.” She 
lifted her pleasant, unemotional, even friendly face. “I 
can go my way without you now, and I think that Gordon 
will be all right. I’ve already written Fred Gardner, asking 
him to advise me—whether I ought to file in California 
or go to Reno.” 

He said—stupidly, he supposed—“You really want a di- 
vorce. I guess you'll go east when it’s over.” 

“I’m not so sure any more. Jim convinced me today 
that job opportunities are better out here. I think San 
Francisco might be my kind of place. He has papers there 
too. He says. even a secretary might make a fair living 
there.” 

Ned could only stare at her. “I wish I could paint you,” 
he said. “But I can’t.” 

The friendliness left her face. She looked truly hurt. 
“Paint me? Who gave you that idea—Jeanne?” 

“Pm going out,” he said. He felt as though he were 
choking, possibly dying. In the end, he thought, his under- 
standing wife had stopped understanding—and who could 
blame her? “I won’t be too long.” 

As he headed for the car and physical escape, he heard 
her call to Gordon, “Wash up, darling—dinner’s almost 
ready.” 
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Eleanor was writing him off—counting him a dead loss. 
A man of thirty-two with big dreams, small ambitions. A 
man who had lost his way and might never find it again. 

He by-passed the car after all, and started to walk,. no 
destination in mind. This was the twilight hour. Each turn, 
each curve of the road brought into sight a scene more 
beautiful than. the last. 

He lifted his eyes from the sea to the ragged peaks of 
the mountains that were coated with autumn snow. Soon, 
back east in a world he had left forever, autumn would turn 
to winter. People would be busy planning sales campaigns, 
production would step up, the feeling of business would 
crackle through Madison Avenue like a live electric wire. 
And he would be here, on the beach, washed up. 

He had climbed to the crest of a dune and he must 
have been standing there, chain smoking, for a long time 
because, without his knowing it, the drawn-out western 
sunset had yielded to the moon, and the scene he looked 
over was so natural in its beauty that only reality saved 
it from triteness. Moonlight on the water, he thought jeer- 
ingly, the lodestone of all bad artists, including Ned Stev- 
ens, 

Yet, he could not, would not, go back to that stupid 
pointless time-serving. Hell, he thought, kicking at the 
sand much as Gordon often did-when puzzled beyond his 
scope, there must be jobs a man could get out here. If 
necessary, he could go up to Los Angeles and scout the 
agencies there. He remembered a friend of his; a couple 
of years back, who had realized he had had it as far as 
New York was concerned. 

“Tve got a bad rep in this town,” Pete had confessed 
at lunch. “I’ve shown up loaded on the job a few times too 
many. So what? I was going through a divorce I didn’t 
want and it threw me, that’s all. Now I’m over it, but I 
still can’t get off the blacklist. So, I’m heading for L.A.— 
hell, half the advertising business and all the TV business 
is out there, plus climate.” 

And Pete had gone to L.A. and twelve months later he 
had twenty thousand a year, a brand new wife and a 
whole new way of life. Ned thought, head lifting as al- 
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ways when a new hope dawned, that was what he would 
do. Admit he had made a mistake in trying to join this 
colony of roving small-time free lancers—hunt for a job 
in L.A. And then, as the hopes soared farther and far- 
ther, he would ask Jeanne to get a divorce from Jim and 
marry him. Maybe she was a tigress—but all cats could 
be taught to purr. The combination—a job he liked with 
an outfit that appreciated real talent, and a beautiful, excit- 
ing wife—why, with those two, there was nowhere he 
could not go. Nothing he could not do. 

Except perhaps make an artist’s image of Eleanor. Well, 
to hell with that. 

To Ned, the decision was as good as the act itself. In 
his mind he was already seated behind a broad mahog- 
any desk, pouring over layouts, pressing buzzers, sipping 
hot coffee from soggy containers because he was too 
rushed to bother going out for lunch. 

Turning back toward the road to his own house, he be- 
gan to whistle cheerfully. He felt terrific. Eleanor had 
given him a bad bleak moment when he thought he was 
going to miss her. But he was all right now. He practical- 
ly had it made. 

When he returned to the bungalow, Eleanor told him 
calmly that Jeanne had phoned and wanted him to call 
back. ; 

Her voice on the phone was moonlight— 

“Forgive my bad temper, Ned? Shall we meet tomor- 
row?” 

“Tomorrow,” he promised, still in a glow of hope. 


Ww 
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IT had been October, golden and warm and sunny, and 
now it was November, still golden and warm and sunny. 

Ned sometimes paused in the midst of a dreamy, dia- 
phonous. day to remind himself what it was he waited for. 
Eleanor, obeying Fred’s carefully explicit written instruc- 
tions, was waiting out the necessary three months before 
filing for an interlocutory decree of divorce. Like many 
couples with very little money, they continued to occupy 
the same house. 

“It doesn’t matter,” -Fred had explained in his three- 
page letter, “until we reach the stage of signing the sepa- 
ration agreement and the property settlement. After that 
co-tenancy would vitiate the agreement.” 

“All nice and tidy and legal,” Ned had observed, read- 
ing the letter over and handing it quickly back. “Well, 
if its what you want—” 

“It's what you want,” Eleanor reminded him. “You 
may not think so at times when your new plans raise new 
problems—but it’s basically what you want, Ned.” 

“What about you? What do you want?” he liked to 
think of them now as being friends. 

“TIL know when I find it,” she answered. 

“What do I want?” She repeated the words one evening 
as they strolled along the beach between dusk and dark. 
“That’s hard to say. For so many years, you were what I 
wanted. I have to learn who I am all over again. I think 
I want someone older, if I ever marry again.” 

“Older than what?” he asked jealously, “Older than 
your un-grownup first husband?” | 

Her eyes met his. She said with more good manners, he 
thought, than anyone else he would ever know, “Why, of 
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course not, Ned. I don’t mean that at all. I mean older 
than I am. Maybe it isn’t good for the husband to be 
younger—even if it is only a year.” 

Within a matter of weeks, Eleanor had found work in 
the area, to Ned’s initial horror. The saloon, the barber, 
the shabby little coffee shop, were glad to have her help 
in straightening their accounts. When Ned protested, she 
said, “Well, it’s my, life now.” 

When Jim was home on weekends, Ned stayed away 
from the big Carlyle house. Jeanne said she had no inten- 
tion of asking for a divorce. “That would be stupid,” she 
told Ned impatiently. “As things are, I can help you. What 
could I do for you without Jim’s money and prestige?” 

“You can shove Jim’s money,” Ned told her grimly. 
“You’ve got me confused with somebody else. The name 
is Stevens, not Dowling. I’m not your pimp, I’m your lov- 
er. I want to be your husband.” 

“How can we even talk about that until you and Elea- 
nor are divorced—or, at least, separated? Meanwhile, 
what about that bright idea of starting a new kind of art 
magazine? Where the sincere amateurs would have their 
work considered?” 

“Like a sort of national amateur night,” had been Dar- 
rell’s acid comment when the scheme was first proposed 
at the yearly writers’ and artists’ seminar sponsored by 
the Carlyles. 

In his heart, watching the days vanish one by empty 
one, Ned knew that Darrell had a point. Instead of hav- 
ing something to do, he was trying to find something to 
do, He was covering canvases with blotchy paintings that 
held no meaning, for himself or anyone else. He was re- 
porting in the morning to a handsome makeshift office 
in the Carlyle house to pore over would-be offerings for 
his would-be magazine while Jeanne footed the bill. Day 
after day he would plan to get in his car early and head 
for Los Angeles. Then the phone would ring and Jeanne 
would demand imperiously, “Let’s go swimming—it’s too 
gorgeous a day to waste.” 

“That's just it—I can’t waste another day, Jeanne. I’ve 
got to find a job.” 
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“Don’t be an idiot. Jim has a big job for you any time 
you want it.” As she spoke, he would imagine her curled 
up on the chaise, the ocelot beside her, her long thin fin- 
gers stroking the animal’s fine fur, her eyes half-closed. 
“He can’t understand why you haven’t been to San Diego 
to see him,” 

“I don’t want a handout from your husband, Jeanne. I 
want a job. And I haven’t reached a point where I’m will- 
ing to take favors from a man whose wife I sleep with,” 

“I don’t see what the one has to do with the other.” 

His good intentions were deferred another golden day. 
He stayed away from the Dowlings, telling himself that 
he was no beat. He still hugged to himself the twin dream 
of a job and marriage to Jeanne. 

“Don’t be dull,” she would put aside his attempts to 
plan the future. “Come here and make love to me.” Sex 
became an escape. A man could not think while his body 
was wholly involved with the warm, passionate body of 
the woman he loved. He could not think of the patternless 
hours while his face was buried in her soft white shoul- 
der and while his success as a lover permitted him to for- 
get his lack of achievement elsewhere. He could face the 
truth that clung to some bottom layer of his consciousness 
—that he put off his job-hunting because Los Angeles was 
his last chance. If he went up there and beat the bushes 
and came back empty-handed, then what would he do? 

Was it he or Eleanor who had plunged into a whole 
new life? She went about each day to her funny little ac- 
counting clients after Gordon left for school. Sometimes 
Ned, trying to work in the room he had fixed as a studio, 
would see them through the casement windows in the 
late afternoon, hand in hand, chattering idly and gaily, not 
missing him at all. 

Jim Carlyle, whom Ned was supposed to charm, had 
instead been charmed by Eleanor, 

“He’s quite taken with her,” Jeanne had mentioned 
once, “I don’t know what the attraction is—it can’t be 
her looks—but I’ve heard him on the phone with her, 
asking how she’s getting along and—well, she seems to 
have turned into a project.” 
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Ned told himself he was uninvolved with his wife. This 
was no time for jealousy. He had everything he wanted 
in a woman as soon as he got on his feet enough to claim 
Jeanne for good. 

But he asked Eleanor what the pitch was with her and 
Jim. 

“As soon as he realized I wasn’t going to bed with him, 
everything was fine. In fact, he seemed reliev 

Ned said, out of outrage, “I’ve never heard you talk 
like that before, Eleanor.” 

“Of course not, I knew you wouldn’t have liked plain 
talk from me—but now it doesn’t matter. Oh, I meant to 
tell you—Fred writes that he’s coming out here. Sometime 

next month, in time to steer my divorce through the 

courts. 9 

“How nice of him,” 

“Isn’t it?” 


He went back to the drawing board to finish suggesting 


a layout for a suggested magazine which he meant to sug- 
gest to some big publisher. In a sudden spurt of rage or 
of truth, he ripped the layout paper off the board, crum- 
pled it, and tossed it into the fireplace. 

One day he took Gordon swimming. Eleanor was busy 
with somebody’s half-English, half-Spanish ledgers. Jeanne 
had gone to New York for a week. Ned neither knew nor 
cared what the Dowlings were doing. He had made few 
other friends whom he cared to be with. 

Gordon, brought up with chlorinated pools in West- 
chester County, showed obvious unease with the larger 
Pacific Ocean. His fear of the water seemed sissyish to 
Ned, just as did the boy’s fear of the dark, and he ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of manliness while they sat 
on the sand together. 

“Why don’t you go to work any more, daddy?” 

“I do go to work. I just don’t go to a big office any 
more, that’s all. I work mostly at home.” 

“But you don’t make any money working at home, do 
you?” 

“JesusChristalmighty,” Ned shouttd, making one word 
of three. “What kind of a kid are you, anyway? ‘You don’t 
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make any money working at home,’ ” he mimicked mer- 
cilessly. “You sound like your mother. What business is it 
of yours whether I make money? You're eating, aren’t 
you?” 

“I’m sorry. I just remember when you used to go out 
every day and—well—I’m sorry.” 

“Listen, Grownups change too—I mean, they keep on 
growing up though they don’t get any taller. For in- 
stance—” Then Ned told him about the divorce. 

“I know I’ve been edgy lately, son. Forgive me. But 
your mother and I have—after the divorce things will be 
settled again.” 

“Qh.” 

“Did your mother tell you about it?” 

“Some.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Some.” 

Had Eleanor told Gordon in a way that implied his 
father would come to his senses after all, get a job and 
return to the marriage? “Your mother and I just don’t 
have anything in common any more, son. I hope it won’t 
hurt you too much. Divorce is pretty common these days, 
you know.” 

“I don’t mind. Not out here. It’s funny out here. No- 
body belongs any place so nobody sort of minds anything, 
the way they would back home.” 

Nobody belongs any place. Standing calf-deep in the 
quiet surf, Ned looked down at the boy, a slight, eight- 
year-old image of himself. Even a bad artist, he thought, 
could create one lasting image with a woman’s help—his 
own son. 

He wished he felt close enough to the kid to make some 
warm gesture. All he could do was drop an awkward hand 
on the thin shoulder and say, “Well, your mother’s a very 
attractive woman, Gordon. She'll probably fall in love and 
marry again and maybe you'll have the kind of father that 
—well—that I guess I never had time to be.” 

Gordon hung his head and pulled back slightly toward 
the shore. “I guess we'd better be getting home now. I’m 
sort of cold.” 
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That night, Gordon awoke at four a.m. with another 
nosebleed. They had to rouse the doctor. After he had 
finished packing the boy’s nose, Dr. White gave Gordon a 
sedative and, in spite of the hour, asked Ned and Eleanor 
to discuss the matter in the living room. The doctor was 
a tired, earnest, big man in his forties. 

“I’m no psychiatrist. But every doctor has some exper- 
ience with illness of emotional origin. My guess is these 
nosebleeds are exactly that—a physical illness of emotion- 
al origin. Mr. Stevens, your son is frightened. These nose- 
bleeds are no joke. My suggestion is that you get him to 
a psychiatrist.” He paused at the door. “Or maybe you'd 
better get yourself to one.” 

The next morning, early, Ned Stevens climbed into his 
car and headed for the Freeway, Los Angeles and, he 
hoped, a job. He would not return without’ one, he told 
Eleanor, if he had to stay in L.A. for the winter. 
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He was at the door of the advertising agency before it 
opened for the day. Nine-thirty. Fine way to run an agen- 
cy, he found himself fuming. He paced the hall outside 
the double frosted glass doors with their gold lettering. 
“Barley, Chase and Richards, Advertising Counselors.” 
Counselors. So that’s what the fifteen percenters called 
themselves out here. Advertising agency was too run of the 
mill. Counselors, yet. Talk about phony. 

He crushed his cigarette in a sand basket near the ele- 
vator. Someone joined his pacing—a cute young girl who 
wore too much eye make-up. She too, she told him, was 
looking for a job. There was a fresh, bouncy quality 
about her that Ned envied. Youth, he thought. The young 
can be bouncy and cheerful—when someone else is be- 
hind them, when they are not frightened and subject to 
nosebleeds. 

The girl glanced at her watch, tried the door again, “I 
wanted to be sure I was the first one,” she confided to 
Ned. “They pay pretty good salaries here. I've been hunt- 
ing for a job for—oh, almost a month. My old lady will 
throw me out of the house if I don’t get one today.” But 
she did not mean that literally. 

Ned grinned. “So will mine. What kind of job are you 
looking for?” 

“Anything. I’m not experienced at anything, see. I nev- 
er finished high school.” 

Ned was reminded that he had never finished college, 
He wondered whether he ought to lie about it. But college, 
finished or not, was a long way behind him now. Better 
to go in straight. Tell the truth all along the line. This was 
the agency where Pete Hollister had got his new job, his 
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new start. Ned did not know whether or not Pete was still 
here. If he were, he would probably give Ned a leg up. 
~ Pete knew what it was like to be an outsider, a pariah. - 

A short thin man with steel-rimmed spectacles and a 
briefcase came hurrying along the wide corridor. Ned 
knew from his many office years that this was the office 
manager. A man like Ned, a potential executive, would 
not of course have to deal with the office manager. As 
soon as they found out who he was and what he had done 
there would be one of those discreet, inter-office phone 
calls and he would be interviewed by the account execu- 
tive or the vice president. 

The office manager did not speak. He inserted his key, 
swung open the door and preceded them into a plush re- 
ception room. Oil paints which Ned recognized as excel- 
lent reproductions. Leather couch in coral, leather chairs 
in white, white rug—holy mackerel, the cost of keeping 
that white rug clean would feed a small family—the 
glassed-in cage behind which, eventually, the switchboard 
operator would sit. Ned dropped onto the leather couch, 


spread open his copy of the New York Times—that . 


would show them he was a New Yorker and still interested 
in important things. He pretended to read until the switch- 
board operator came breezing in, languid and lovely, with 
a bouffant hairdo, one-inch nails and heavy-lidded eyes. 

“Hello,” she addressed Ned and his companion in wait- 
ing. “What can I do for you?” 

Ned said, “I'd like to see the man who heads your art 
department, your art director.” 

“I'm sorry, sir, but Mr. Beach is not expected in today. 
In fact, he’s on vacation and won't be back for three 
weeks.” | 

Ned’s heart sank. What in hell right did anyone have 
to be on vacation in the middle of November? Back in 
New York a guy would be canned for taking a vacation 
in November. | | | 

“I see. What about Mr, Hollister?” 

“Mr. who?” 

“Hollister. Pete Hollister.-He was one of your account 
executives.” 
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The girl shook her head slowly. “I’m afraid I don’t 
know, sir. He hasn’t been with us since I’ve been here, 
although I could ask—” 

“Never mind.” Ned was on his feet, reaching for his 
hat, barging toward the door, a senseless rage growing 
within him that was reminiscent of the old days. The plain, 
simple fact, he told himself again as he pressed the but- 
ton for the elevator, was that he suddenly was afraid to 
know what had happened to Pete. 

He went back to his car in the parking lot, dug out the 
oversized briefcase that held his sketches and ideas for 
covers. This was what he should have done in the first 
place. He went into a drugstore and flipped through yel- 
low pages. Periodicals. He jotted down half a dozen names 
and addresses, went back to the car and started off again. 

He stayed in Los Angeles for a working week, sleeping 
at a third-rate hotel, eating and drinking little, following 
up leads, calling old college friends whom he knew had 
moved to the Coast. He would say, trying to keep the 
desperation out of his voice, “Hi, Tom? Guess who this is? 
Nope. Ned. Ned Stevens. Remember? Amherst? That’s 
okay— it’s been a long time—” 

Palm sweating, head aching, he waited and listened for 
a new note, a warm note, a friendly invitation to dinner, 
but none was forthcoming. Well, he had to remind him- 
self, you always were a cocky bastard, Stevens, what did 
you expect? 

Too much. He had expected too much. Hoped too ex- 
travagantly, needing to believe the fault was not in him 
but in Eleanor, in New York, in art directors who could 
not think big. The truth was none of those things. He was 
Just a no-talent guy. 

“Pl pay whatever I have to,” one art director said, 
raising his glance from layouts on which Ned had worked 
for days, “but I don’t want any fancy Dans. The last guy 
I tossed out of here said he’d never learned to put garbage 
On paper and never would. The trouble was, he wasn’t 
good enough to be a real artist or smart enough to com- 
mercialize what he had. Take you—why should you be 
trying to peddle cover ideas? The guys who have talent 
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know it early, and the guys who don’t have it find it out | 
too late. My advice to you is get a steady job. With hand- 
ling, you'll make out. Free lance, you're too wild.” 
Hands shaking, heart pounding, Ned found his way out 
of the man’s office. That tiny magazine was the last one on 
his list, which had begun with a big national. There they 
had practically laughed him out of the office. | 
Get a job, get a job...He tried once more. For the 
next two days he haunted employment agencies. He was 
herded into lines. “New applicants over here, please.” He 
filled out cards. Name of last employer... From—to— | 
“So you were self-employed, eh?” the young man said, | 
studying Ned’s card. “What happened?” | 
“Nothing happened. Too uncertain, that’s all. Besides, | 
I have a boy who’s been pretty sick. The doctor thought 
a warmer climate.” 
“That’s too bad. I wish I had something immediate for | 
you. You realize the big companies either hire much 
younger men or men your age with organization records, 
used to team work. This way, there’s really no one who 
can give you a reference unless we go back five or six 
years.” 
With a twist in his throat, Ned accepted the fact that 
this agency did not care to sponsor him on a job. Leaving 
the office, he looked around the waiting room and saw | 
the nature of his competition. Younger men, humbler than | 
he, less anxious. A few girls in bright fall suits. Their 
faces announced their training or their trades—business 
school, or bookkeeper, or typist. No one on those small, 
straight-backed chairs was looking for a job in a creative 
field. The men who could do that kind of job found work 
seeking them out, not the other way around. Or else they | 
had contacts through college friends or former employers. 
No, successful men of thirty-two were not likely to swell 
the ranks of those sweating it out in an employment 
office. | 
What in hell was he going to do? One more fantasy 
was gone. What kind of a job had he dreamed of landing, 
anyway? The big office, the buzzer, the efficient, sexy- 
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looking secretary—those things were reserved for the men 
who had served their time many years earlier in life. 

He returned to the street and leaned briefly against the 
wall of the building until he could breathe again. No won- 
der Darrell was afraid to leave Golden Hours. Ned and 
Darrell had no place to go, unless they were willing to 
start all over again with nothing, admitting that they had 
nothing. 

There were two choices left to him. He could swallow 
the last of his pride and go back to New York where, at 
least, he was known and stood a better chance of landing 
a job in an art agency or an ad agency. Or he could do 
again what he had done before—ask for a loan, this time 
from Jeanne instead of from his mother. He would say to 
her, “I can’t take help from Jim, you know that and you 
know why. But I can’t go it alone, either.” He would say, 
as failures have said to more affluent friends from time im- 
memorial, “I’m not asking for a gift, understand, this is 
an investment. With my experience and background—” 
He could get something going out here that would service 
small businessmen who could not afford their own agen- 
cies, just as he had done at the first job he ever had, 
back at Allied. 

The first job he ever had. Was that what he would for- 
ever have to do? Go back to the first job he had ever had, 
without the push, the drive, the ability to go on to other, 
better jobs? For the first time in his adult life, he felt like 
putting his head down and crying. 

If only Jeanne would understand and go on wanting 
him and loving him as he loved and wanted her. If only, 
in this time when he needed her so terribly, she would 
be there for him. | 

If she would only bring him alive again, make him 
arrogant again, with that gift she had of making people 
attractive—she could also, he knew, make them unattrac- 
tive. 

But now he needed kindness from her, not destructive- 
ness. 
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Nep returned to the borrowed yellow bungalow in rain 
such as only southern California can know—incessant, in- 
sistent rain that pours down day and night, flooding cel- 
lars, bursting overworked drain pipes, causing the usually 
-mild tides to swell and roar their way along the beach. He 
found Eleanor in the garage sitting on top of a packing 
crate. She was crying. 

At first he thought in terror that something had hap- 
pened to Gordon. But Gordon was all right, Eleanor as- 
sured him. The blues had hit her, she explained, while 
she cleaned up the garage. “Silly of me,” she admitted. “I 
mean, why clean out someone else’s garage? But I was 
sick of seeing it cluttered. I meant only to tidy up.” 

The tidying had been enough to reveal the identity of 
the bungalow’s last tenants—Darrell and Sharon. They had 
probably been evicted—there was no other word for it— 
to make way for fresh blood from the east. Eleanor 
showed Ned a snapshot she had found showing Jeanne 
with Darrell before he grew a beard. He looked more 
nervous in the picture. He looked worried. He looked like 
a human being, not a bum. The photograph was clipped 
to a letter addressed to Darrell in Jeanne’s handwriting. 

“I'll be free of this soon,” Eleanor continued. “When I 
get my divorce I’m leaving. But Ned, what about you? 
Where will you go when it’s your turn to be kicked out?” 

“Don’t cry for me,” he said stiffly. 

“I can’t stop caring what happens to you—no matter 
what happens to our marriage. Jim Carlyle knows the 
score.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That he’s never jealous of the men Jeanne sleeps with. 
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She never gives them more than her body, which is some- 
thing Jim no longer wants.” 

Wordlessly, Ned took the snapshot and letter from her. 
With the rain making its little drumming sound on the 
garage roof, he read the letter over. Jeanne must have 
written him at a time when Darrell had wanted to break 
with her and go back east. 

“You know I'll divorce Jim when I ean,” he read, “but 
it’s got to be done in such a way that Jim wants it. Maybe 
he'll fall in love with one of those girls who entertain him 
in San Diego. Maybe he’ll get sick of having an unfaithful 
wife. But I promise you one thing, oh, my darling—I can’t 
live without you. If I have to go to Jim and lose everything 
I’ve worked so hard for—money, social position, all the 
things I love—why, I'll do it. But just be sure, dearest, that 
you really want me in a gingham apron before you burn 
any bridges. Until tonight, my darling, wonderful lover— 
Jeanne.” 

And the snapshot showed Darrell, one arm about 
Jeanne’s waist, Jeanne’s head on his shoulder as they faced 
a camera that might have been held by Sharon. But Dar- 
ell still looked like a man, He was less as they now knew 

Eleanor said, “She’s such a bitch. Why can’t you see it?” 

“I do. What difference does it make? A man doesn’t love 
a woman because she’s sweet and good and kind to his 
mother, you know.” 

“IT know.” 

He wondered what would happen if he tried to draw her 
into his arms, She looked slim and pretty and appeal- 
ing, perched there with her curly hair disarrayed by work, 
Hands braced against the packing box, she leaned for- 
ward, seeming to be studying the toes of her moccasins. 
Her legs were tanned but not bared to the legal limit. He 
liked the fact that she had not surrendered to the sloppy 
habits of dress which most women here affected: Eleanor 
still clung to her single strand of pearls as other women 
might cling to a house or a family custom. A means of 
identity, of remembering who she was in a place and at 
a time when identities were fluid, 
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If he ever got to draw her—and he probably never 
would—he would start with the strand of pearls. 

In the silence her gray-green eyes lifted to his face. 
= For a minute, he dreamed she might put her arms about 
” him in some simple gesture, even kiss him. 

Instead, she turned her head away, asked, “How was 
Los Angeles?” 

“Tt wasn’t.” 

The news seemed not to surprise her. When one has 
lived with failure for a long time, one comes to accept 
it as casually as other people accept success and progress. 

“I tried to look up that guy I told you about, Pete Hol- 
lister. He’d have worked something out for me, I’m sure 
of that. But he’s left the old agency and they didn’t know 
where he was. Like everybody out here, he has an unlisted 
phone.” 

Silence again. Silence while she swung her legs idly and 


seemed no longer to be listening to him. After all, why 


should she? Had she not heard him before? 

She said, “Fred Gardner called last night. He’s coming 
to Hollywood on Tuesday.” 

“Bully for Fred.” 

“And I got a steady job yesterday.” 

“Bully for you.” 

“T won’t make much more, but it will be something to 


plan with. Enough for Gordon and me until the divorce is’ 


final. We won’t have to depend on you any more. You're 
really free now, Ned, just as you wanted to be, and—well, 
it goes without saying. I’ll always be your friend. Thanks 
for whatever was right with us. I know you meant to do 
your best.” 

And his best had turned out lousy. He had a sudden ter- 
rifying conviction that within a year, Eleanor would be one 
of those efficient, high-priced right hands to some execu- 
tive, pulling down a salary that might put his own to 
shame. 

He said stiffly, “I’m sorry I didn’t land a job.” 

“T’m sorry, too, Ned.” Sorry for him, Ned thought—not 
sorry on her own account. 

“I guess T'I put my stuff away and get back to work. 
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I have a couple of new ideas for that art magazine. The 
Carlyles would back me in a minute. I'll go up to San 
Diego like Jeanne’s been asking me to do. I’ll ask Jim to 
arrange a loan for me at his bank.” 

Eleanor’s eyes met his, and met them squarely. She said, 
“Don’t be an ass. Jim Carlyle wouldn’t give you the time of 
day.” 





18 


JEANNE CARLYLE was bored with her own perfection. Sit- 
ting beside her swimming pool, the apricot-colored ocelot 
beside her, she studied her feet which were as flawless as 
everything else about her. So what? Where did you go on 
flawless feet, once you were stale and restless? She 
stretched back again on her beach chair, hands linked 
lightly in front of her. The sun that had followed yester- 
day’s slashing rain warmed and caressed her body. The 
sunlight also was flawless and a bore. 

She wanted love, and hoped that the man on his way 
to her would provide it. Memory of that abortive day on 
board the Queen still lingered, even though there had 
been better times since. i 

Sex. In the end, what damned good was it, without 
some added fillip? The final rapture, she knew, came only 
from being loved. Not wanted, not desired—loved. Loved 
by someone who would care what happened to her even 
if she turned ugly or lost her money. As Jim had once 
cared, and in his turn, Darrell. 

Now Jim cared no longer. “My dear,” Jim had said in 
a patient, amused tone, “from here on in, you may choose 
your own playmates without accounting to me. I no longer 
give a damn.” Then had come the warning note. “But I 
don’t intend to sit idly by and see innocents hurt. In the 
future, before you break up a home, be sure you want 
the man.” 

After delivering that speech, he had returned at once to 
San Diego. She had not seen him since. Just like that, he 
had left her. That was what it amounted to. He had not 
spoken of divorce or given her grounds for one. He had 
simply left, period. Left her to the house, to the droning 
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of flies in the hot afternoon, to the purring of the big cat 
who was her constant companion, to the servants who de- 
spised her. 

She could rot here, she thought, coming abruptly to her 
feet and beginning to pace and prowl the length and 
breadth of the pool. She could turn into a female Darrell 
and drink herself to death before she knew she was doing 
so. But that would satisfy Jim—and she damned well 
did not mean to give him the satisfaction of seeing her 
destroyed. 

She heard Ned’s car crunching and displacing the blue- 
stone driveway gravel. How wonderful if he were to say 
to her, “Well, darling, now I can come to you as I always 
hoped I could. I landed a terrific job in an ad agency in 
Los Angeles. We can tell Jim to shove it from here on in.” 

In the few minutes that elapsed between dream and 
reality, she saw herself driving to San Diego to confront 
Jim in his office. She would say with new pride, “I know 
what you think of my friends—my lovers. That they're 
after a free meal and a freer bed. Well, this one is dif- 
ferent. This one wants to marry me—and to support me.” 

A car door slammed, a figure rounded the path leading 
to the pool, and her dream died. She saw the emptiness in 
Ned’s eyes, the new hollowness of his cheeks. Even his 
voice was hollow as he called out, “Hello, darling.” 

She went to his arms, and knew in his embrace that his 
mind was not on her but on something else. She was not 
surprised to learn that he was thinking of money as well 
as marriage. 

“Isn’t it enough,” he asked an hour later in her bed- 
room, “that I’m divorcing my wife for you?” | 

“You're not divorcing her for me,” Jeanne reminded 
him. “You were through with her when you came here.” 

“All right.” He smashed out a cigarette. “So she and 
I were through—so there had been other girls. But I never 
wanted to marry them. And I want to marry you.” 

“Provided I set you up in your own art agency.” 

“Damn it to hell, why do you keep twisting things like 
that? Look.” His hands dug into her shoulders. “I love 
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you. I love the hell out of you. Why do you think I 
prowled the streets of Los Angeles, got thrown out of em- 
ployment agencies, swallowed the last of my pride? All I 
had was the hope I’d come back and tell you I'd made it.” 

“For whose sake—mine? Or your son’s?” 

“You have to help me, Jeanne. All I need is faith from 
the girl I love.” 

In the dim light of the room, beside a rumpled bed in 
which there had been no fulfillment for either of them, 
Jeanne tossed back the red mane of her hair and said 
insolently, “How much worth of faith did you have in 
mind?” 

“I ought to beat you for that crack.” 

“But you won’t. You won't do anything. You can’t. 
You’re not much good.” 

The tip of his tongue moistened lips that felt suddenly 
dry and caked. He had to convince this girl in his arms 
that she meant all the world to him. Why did everything 
in the world, even love, have a price tag on it? Next 
month, his divorce from Eleanor would be final. He and 
Jeanne could go away, or stay here, it did not matter 
which. They could be together. All he needed to make 
the dream come true was a few thousand lousy bucks. 

“Jeanne,” he said, “will you marry me?” 

“That depends,” she said, “on whether or not I can 
afford you.” 

“Stop sounding like a bitch,” 

“I’m still waiting for you to name your price.” She 
added hastily, “Please don’t. So many men have asked me 
for money, Ned. So many men who have shared my bed 
and to whom I have given my heart and even, a long time 
ago, my trust. And sooner or later, they all presented me 
with an I,0.U. All of them except Jim, and he’s the only 
one I never loved at all.” 

He still had not made her understand. 

He was no down-at-heels gigolo asking for a handout 
but a man who had once been someone, could be some- 
one again, with a little help. He had got a real kick in the 
teeth, there in Los Angeles. A lot of the pipe dreams had 
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been knocked out of him. Now he was ready for a real, 
down-to-earth business approach to his work. 

“Jeanne,” he said, “‘there’s a lot of love and living wait- 
ing for us. What difference does it make who supplies the 
money in a set-up like that? With twenty-five thousand 
lousy bucks, I could go into business for myself, and make 
it pay. Within two years, you’d have your money back— 
and meanwhile—we'd have each other, Doesn’t that mean 
something, too?” 

She looked at him for the longest minute of Ned Ste- 
vens’ life. No one before had ever looked at him with 
quite that mixture of amusement and contempt. She picked 
up her purse from the chaise, and offered a five-dollar 
bill. 


Horribly enough, he needed the money—all the funds 
he had brought with him were gone. But he did not have 
to accept the tip, the ultimate insult—because Eleanor 
had a job, 

Blindly, he left the house. 


The home of Darrell Dowling, with its tin roof, over- 
flowing gutters, empty refrigerator and sagging couches, 
seemed the obvious place to go. He could not go home. 
He could not go back to his wife and son who soon would 
be gone anyway. He could not watch Eleanor’s efficient 
preparations for an excellent dinner, or listen to her de- 
scribing her new job to an admiring Gordon. He would 
spoil things for them as he had always done. Better for 
him to lose himself in a world whose inhabitants merely 
waited, long since having forgotten what they were wait- 
ing for. 

Not forever, but for a little while, Ned thought, he was 
going to get almighty drunk. 

Sharon was alone, as though she had expected him. 
“Ever since that day you kissed me,” she told him, “I 
knew that, someday, you’d be back. Because we're so 
alike, you and I. We’re just on the rim of Darrell’s world, 
but our fingers are still clutching the rim of the other 
world. Oh, Christ, Ned, I’m so afraid—” 
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Ned said, “So am I. Have you got a drink?” There was 
no clock in the room to tick, no sound but the distant, 
unassimilated purr of the surf washing up on sand and 
creeping back to sea. “Where’s Darrell?” 

She poured a stiff shot of Scotch into his glass. “Who 
knows? He just comes home to beat me up and then he 
leaves again, He never got over Jeanne, you know.” 

Ned said, “She’s a hard girl to follow.” 

“Yes.” Darrell’s girl dropped onto the sagging couch 
beside him, hands clasped between her bony, suntanned 
legs. She was wearing what she always wore—faded 
shorts, a white blouse half-unbuttoned, and a vague, tired, 
frightened look that told Ned how much she loved a man 
who did not love her. 

“How long has it been since you’ve had a real singing 
engagement, Sharon?” 

“A long time. Darrell used to be furious when I went 
up to L.A. and looked for work. When people don’t want 
to do anything they hate to be around people who have 
something to do. But some day—” Her voice trailed away 
and she dropped back against the pillow, startling Ned 
with the abruptness of her next remark. 

“Ned, will you sleep with me, please? Just as a favor? 
Darrell hasn’t, in so long, and I don’t want to be bad, Ned. 
I know it’s bad to want girls, the way I’ve wanted them 
lately. It’s dirty and evil. But I so want someone to hold 
in my arms, for just a little while.” 

Loneliness, he thought, spoke a language all its own, 
and that was the language in which he and Sharon con- 
versed. | 

They drank and drank. 

He said, “I can’t, Sharon. A man-can’t turn on sex and 
turn it off like a light switch. Besides, you’re too nice a 
girl, too decent a kid, to want a man to sleep with you as 
a favor.” 

“No, I’m not. Darrell’s off on one of his three-day 
drunks and God knows where he’ll end. In the beginning, 
he tried so hard, Ned. In the beginning, he really thought 
he had talent—he thought the Carlyles were paying for 
his writing instead of for his body. When he realized he. 
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was just at stud for Jeanne, it broke him. It really did.” 

“I know,” said Ned. 

The darkness deepened and the sound of the surf was 
clean and fresh in the littered and defeated room. Sharon 
reached behind him to turn out the lamp. Her fingers 
busied themselves at the buttons of his shirt. He said noth- 
ing, either in encouragement or protest. He was numb. 

“You still upset?” Sharon whispered. 

“Not so much.” 

“That’s what she did to Darrell. He’d come home sick. 
Ready to drink until he couldn’t remember whatever it 
was she said or did to him. Are all rich women like that?” 

“I don’t know.” He waited, lying beside her motionless 
and tensed. Everyone needed a function—and all that 
seemed left to Ned of the dreams, hopes, struggle, was to 
satisfy Sharon’s body. Beside him she was rigid, and 
he could feel her breathing. He waited, not the pursuer, 
not wanting her to think he felt emotion. All he felt was 
the tenderness of one lost drunk toward another. 

Suddenly, he felt her shift toward him, then turn her- 
self until her breasts and shoulders crushed against his 
chest. When he tried to lift a hand to caress her hair, she 
held the hand firmly down. He made no other move, fas- 
cinated by the passion that had taken possession of her. 

She held her face above him, and he felt her breath 
brush past his chin. Her hand was on his waist, and as 
she began to caress him, Ned became aware of a dull un- 
easiness. She was not giving in to him, and whatever it 
was she intended was not born of pleasure or any fa- 
miliar passion. In the lightless air around him he could 
sense her harsh self-loathing, her determination to prove 
what should require no proving—that she was a woman. 
Which she might not wholly be. 

Braced, afraid of what he could not define, he was in- 
capable of responding to the caress, But in the dark her 
strange lovemaking continued, her hand stroking his hip, 
his thigh, slipping about the fleshy inner side of his leg, 
squeezing with the urgency of the male. Ned’s breath 
caught in his throat. She was urging him, seducing him, as 
a man seeks on his woman’s body the keys to unlock her 
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reticence. She was playing the male, not in sexual desire, 
not in the eagerness of love, but in rage at something 
that in no way concerned him. 

The sudden realization that he had no identity to her 
jolted his vanity. His natural pride revolted. He had no 
time to formulate his quick confusion before she fell an- 
grily upon him, her hungry hands racing over his body. A 
muted guttural scream sounded in her throat as, sinking 
her teeth into his arm, she thrust him violently away from 
her. Her own odd passion satisfied, she wanted no more 
to do with him. 

He might be barely a man any more but he had to 
protest, had to define himself as at least a human being. 

While the thin little arms, their fury gone, tried to de- 
fend the rest of her, he clasped and held and had her. 
He had not wanted his wife this way in many weeks—he 
had wanted Jeanne and had been unable to please her. 
Now he had found the woman whose lover he could be— 
this sick little waif at the end of the downward road. 

His act of defiance was brief and rough. When it end- 
ed she turned the light on and looked at him out of lost 
dark eyes. “I wish I had liked that,” she said. “Thank 
you, Ned, for staying.” , 

Staying? He realized swiftly, almost unbelievingly, that 
he had nowhere now to go. 

He had told Sharon with pity that Jeanne must be a 
hard woman to follow. 7 

Now he was learning what it meant to be the man who 
followed Darrell. Follow him westward after the fool’s- 
gold, the fake sunset of self-expression and freedom. Fol- 
low him into the bed of the whore who had turned about 
and made them whores in turn. Follow him here, to the 
bottom plateau of his fall, to the body and scarred soul 
of the singer with no more music, the old child, Sharon 
Lee. 

“You're sick,” she said understandingly. “It hurts.” 

` He could not answer. He remembered how he had 
fumed at Eleanor for being understanding. He must have 
been blind. He must have been out of his mind. 

Maybe Eleanor would marry Jim Carlyle some day. 


Í — 
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That was a scream, all right. Eleanor too would follow 
Jeanne—and top her in every way. People, he supposed, 
found their own level before they died, one way or an- 
other. As he had now found his. 

He had better be good to Sharon. This had better be 
the bottom. He had better not go lower. His thoughts 
were fevered, patternless. He saw the clutter of paper be- 
side Darrell’s typewriter on the card table and the impulse 
to mark paper, to soil it with self-expression, became as 
strong as sex. He had bought the right to mark paper, 
God only knew how dearly—he had thrown away a good 
life, a woman who now seemed a kind of earthly angel 
in Ned’s paradise lost. 

He started to draw, using the back of a page on which 
Darrell had already typed. Now he knew who Eleanor was 
—he knew how an artist ought to see her. He must re- 
member to start with a string of pearls. 

Sharon watched him curiously, asking no questions. She 
poured more Scotch for both of them. 

Who had given her the pearls? He had not bought 
them, he knew. For birthdays, anniversaries and Christ- 
mas, he had usually given potted plants, trusting the flor- 
ist’s judgment. Once when Gordon was five or so, he had 
borrowed money from daddy to buy his mommy a present 
—and Gordon, on that occasion, wiser, than his father, 
had bought one of Eleanor’s inexpensive necklaces. 

“That’s not very nice,” Sharon said after a while, as the 
picture took shape. 

Ned, stepping back, had to agree with her. He had not 
seen Eleanor after all, even with the eyes of memory and 
love. 

On Eleanor’s features he had superimposed the face of 
Lois Stevens. Perhaps that was why he had made a flop 
of marriage. He had looked and looked at Eleanor and 
all he had seen was his mother. 

And these were the pearls he had given her to wear 
as his wife forever—this bead was Ronnie, and this one 
next to it, Jeanne, and this one was Sharon—everyone 
collected, and he too had his jewels out of the past. 
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He tore the picture up. “I guess I belong here,” he said 
to Sharon. “You’re the one who’s really like my mother. — 
She also likes girlk—and the poor woman was stuck with 
a husband and a son.” 





19 


GORDON was lost now, and he knew it. Now for the first 
time since they had left Northboro, he knew that his father 
was gone and would never be coming back. 

He had not been troubled when Ned was gone for a 
week. “Daddy’s in Los Angeles,” Eleanor had explained, 
“looking for a job.” 

But this morning Gordon could see that his mother had 
been crying. “I think he’s sort of gone now,” was all the 
explanation she had offered. “I mean, really gone. Please 
don’t be upset—and I won’t be either, after a while. You 
run on to school.” 

He had kissed her goodbye, too choked to speak and, 
once he was out of the house, too ashamed to go to 
school. 

He was sure that he himself was the cause of all the 
trouble between his mother and father. The reason, 
though Gordon could not help it, was that he was a child. 
And a child was puny, weak, frightened and despicable. 
Had Gordon come into the world a man like his father, he 
would not have driven Ned away in disgust. He would not 
have feared the dark or the size of the blue Pacific. 

He slipped behind a thicket and hit the little secret 
path he knew to the water’s edge. He had used the path 
often, telling no one, dreaming of perfecting his swimming, 
dreaming of stroking out in full sight of his father, letting 
the waves tumble him while he moved far out into the 
green depths where his father was so at ease. 

But his dreams had always ended at the ocean’s edge. 
Until today, he had never gone swimming alone. 

On the way he passed the Dowlings’ shack, only this was 
the back of it and worse, if possible, than the front. Here 
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garbage cans spilled their contents and cats crawled 
through empty liquor bottles looking for hideous scraps. He 
passed quickly, glad for once that even though his father 
was ashamed of him, he, Gordon, did not have to feel 
ashamed of Ned. A father like Mr. Dowling would be 
someone to be ashamed of, no matter how nothing you 
were. 

Gordon knew that his mother would get a divorce and 
that he would stay with her. Some day, he might have a 
stepfather, like one of his friends back in Northboro. The 
kid had said, “He can’t tell me what to do. He’s not my 
father. When I get big enough, I’m going to run away and 
find my father.” 

Maybe he would have a stepfather like Mr. Dowling, of 
whom he would be ashamed. 

He reached the sandy beach. 

The breakers were low and swift and smooth and the 
ocean went on and on, all the way to Australia, which 
scared him to think about. No one was around. There 
were not many children here, in Golden Hours, Almost 
everyone was like Mr. Dowling—people who had come 
from some place else without any children, people who 
did not have to go to work. | | 

He stripped off his white duck trousers and walked into 
the water until it was up to his Knees. Then he walked 
back to the beach and took a few deep breaths. The 
water was warm and salty and nothing to be afraid of. 
His father had told him, umpteen times, there were no 
big fish in these waters. 

He started out once more. How great if he could finally 
reach the bobbing buoy out there where his father usu- 
ally swam. His motions became hurried. He heard some- 
one call his name from the shore. He lifted his head and 
saw his father, all alone on the beach. 

Fear of failure, fear of Australia, fear of lurking giant 
sharks, compounded into a single instant of panic. Now 
he had to make it—or else he would not deserve to grow 
and change to manhood. 
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Gordon had learned to swim half his lifetime ago, in 
small Westchester pools. 

Suddenly, out of his depth in the big Pacific, Gordon 
forgot how to swim or even float. He screamed and the 
scream rushed inward with the ocean water. 

“Gordon, you fool, come back, come back.” 

Swimming out to the kid, Ned Stevens knew he had 
shouted not only to his son but to all the past—to Gor- 
don’s mother and the life they might have had. 

But young Gordon did not come back. Instead he went 
under. 

When he reached the spot where he last had seen the 
boy, at least fifty yards from shore, Ned surface-dived. 
Damn these waves, forever damn them—they masked 
whatever thrashing the kid might still be making under 
the surface. Or they might have carried Gordon elsewhere. 
Eyes open, lungs bursting, Ned explored the cubic feet of 
empty water, grabbed at bottom sand. 

He did not realize that mere seconds were passing. He 
had a dazed impression that he had spent years, a lifetime, 
looking for a drowning kid under the broad surf. There 
was no question about his return to shore. He would 
go back with Gordon or he would not go back. 

Solid flesh bumped into him from the back. Before he 
could wheel about, Gordon’s arms grabbed him around the 
throat. The grip was deadly, mindless, the instinct of the 
drowning, 

Ned’s own mind cleared even as his lungs threatened 
implosion. He knew they both might die, but at least he 
had found the kid—and that was the biggest thing. 

Someone would miss them, someone would wonder how 
and why they had perished—Eleanor. Got to get back to 
Eleanor... got to give her back her kid... 

He was a dead man, sure, but not a frightened dead 
man. For the first time in years, he felt no fear whatever. 
His fists closed on the little strangling wrists and he lunged 
downward toward deeper water where Gordon might lose 
control before they both blacked out. 

The kid for all his puniness was no weakling. The grip 
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of those arms—for a boy of eight—was murder. Ned’s 
brain was accepting their requiem when he realized he 
had pried the right arm loose. 

He swung the small figure around, clasped Gordon’s 
back to his chest, and swooped upward to the surface. 
He did not pause—if he paused, they might not make 
it—but headed for shore, stroking with one arm, while he 
took in air with ragged sobbing breaths. The body he 
clutched to himself had no fight left. 

He staggered up on the sand, the suddenly heavy bur- 
den a dead weight in his arms. When Ned dropped his 
son, the tiny male being in boxer shorts looked like an un- 
finished’ sculpture in non-hardening clay—a sculpture by 
some artist who lacked the touch of life, a bad artist 
like Ned. | 

He started artificial respiration. He remembered the 
technique from some long-ago summer in childhood when 
he had taken a Red Cross course in life-saving. Probably 
there were improved techniques by now. He still had a feel- 
ing of never-ending timelessness. The sun had stopped in 
the sky. Just as he had known he would not leave the ocean 
without his son, he knew he would not give up the abrupt- 
slow-abrupt rhythm of his palms on the small cold rib cage, 
simulating Gordon’s own breathing. He would not give up 
until, like a good artist, he had brought life to the clay. 
If he died before Gordon lived, if he had to stay on the 
beach for years and years, he would stay on the beach and 
they would be dead together, the bad artist and the work 
he had spoiled. 

He saw people running toward him. The men wore po- 
lice uniforms. One of them saved his breath for sprinting. 
The other shouted with the anguish of decent concern, 
“My God, mister—you made out. They phoned from the 
lookout tower, said two people were drowning. Thank 
God you made out.” 

There had indeed been improvements in artificial res- 
piration since Ned’s boyhood. Someone—the most wonder- 
ful someone, whoever he was—had apparently invented a 
machine, a respirator, and police cars could be equipped 
with them in coastal towns. Ned rolled over on the sand 
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and let the men with the machine take over. Soon he 
heard a soft gasping sound that was louder than the surf, 
louder than the loudest possible surf—his son’s natural 
breathing. 

How beautiful the living figures of those men, those 
sweating homely uniformed nameless public servants, He 
must remember, Ned thought, to get in touch with the art- 
ist who had made them. This was the greatest moment of 
his life. Gordon had just been born, eight years old with 
his second teeth, out of the womb of the ocean. Ned 
blacked out. 

“You'll be all right now, mister,” the police officer said 
at the bungalow door. “Call your doctor if you like—but 
the kid won’t need more treatment than we gave him, 
We’ve got to know first aid here or we'd lose half our 
folks who go in swimming. Keep him warm—keep him in 
bed, maybe through tomorrow.” 

Ned waved a casual hand, a salute of farewell and grat- 
itude, 

As soon as they were alone, Eleanor fell to her knees 
beside the chair he sat in. She probably did not realize she 
had taken a supplicant’s posture. She had been summoned 
home from her new job shortly after Ned and Gordon were 
brought back to the bungalow. 

“How wonderful you are, Ned,” she whispered fiercely. 
“You saved him. Will you ever forgive me?” 

He stared. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Forgive me. I was wrong, I was wicked, to send him off 
alone to school and trot away to my job. My real job is 
Gordon. I should have seen him into school, not trusted 
him to go there by himself—” 

“You are not my mother,” he said with a tone of dis- 
covery. “My mother would have taken this differently. She 
would have been sore as hell at me, if I'd pulled what 
Gordon pulled, when I was Gordon’s age. Even if I had 
died. She would have been sore at me for interrupting her 
job. Sure, Eleanor. I forgive you. I don’t know what for, 
but if it makes you happy, I forgive you. You know, don’t 
you, that you never did anything wrong in your life? Do 
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you know how beautiful you are? Do you know I love 
you.” 

“Ned?” 


“Yes, Eleanor?” 

“Pm warning you—please be careful. If you keep talk- 
ing like that, you’ll ruin the whole divorce. The case will 
get thrown out of court—and you'll be right back in the 
same old rut, stuck with a wife and kid and money prob- 
lems and—” 

“You mean that. You really mean it. I’m in danger of 
slipping all the way back to heaven. You don’t know how 
brave that makes me.” He pulled her off the floor and into 
his lap. He kissed her lips and throat. His hand slipped 
under her tailored on-the-job skirt. He fondled her reck- 
lessly, intimately, felt her body arch in desire and re- 
sponse. 

She whispered, “You crazy Ned. Look out—it’s almost 
too late. You know what Fred said about the divorce 
law—” 

He stopped her whisper with his mouth. “I can’t say >}. 
he told her. “Not in words. There are things a man says 
to a woman only with his body. Now, sweetheart. While 
the kid is still asleep. Let’s spoil our divorce.” 

He carried her into her bedroom, lay beside her. All of 
him touched her, loved her. All the other sex he had ever 
known, even with this woman whom he had not under- 
stood, seemed to be blotted out in passion that was crea- 
tion. Did she know the same passion? Did the tears on her 
cheeks when at last they lay apart mean that she was sorry? 
Or were the tears caused by pure emotion? 

She said in a low voice, “I understand now. You told 
me. I’m very happy, Ned. I can’t even start to explain 
how happy.” 

In a little while the boy would wake and time would 
resume its usual nervous pace, What of it? Now, Ned 
knew, he would make the image of Eleanor that had es- 
caped him before. He would have found his expression, his 
reason for struggling daily with the dust which is this 
world. East or west, working for himself or for another 
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man, he would know why he was living. This woman 
would be his reason. 

“In the future,” he said Slowly, “let’s waste much less 
time. Let’s make sure that we stay in bed a lot more togeth- 
er.” 

She laughed, a pretty provocative sound that he never 
had heard before. “A wonderful plan,” she agreed. “An ef- 
ficient wonderful plan.” 

He took his cue from that, and stopped wasting time by 
kissing her again. 


THE Enp 
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